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UR ladder now came in use. It was the first time I had employ- 
() ed such a support, and merely from this point of view it was 
welcome tome. We crossed three or four chasms by its aid. I 
don’t say we should otherwise have been compelled to turn back, 
though one is inclined to think, after using any special aid, that 
progress would have been impossible without it; for it is easier to 
believe in absolute necessity than admit our own incapability to 
cope with obstacles. For instance, many comparatively new to 
mountain climbing consider a rope indispensable in ascending the 
Matterhorn, while older travellers never use it. 

A ladder which has lain five years on the Silberliicke lacks the 
desirable freshness of youth. Ours was bent by age, the rounds 
were loose, and one side was split. It was thrust into the snow-crust 
on the opposite side of the chasm as far as it would go, and then 
one after another went across, astride, the rope being held by those 
standing on the edge. This method of riding is more daring than 
elegant, and the situation is a peculiar one, as, half way across, you 
gaze down into the icy jaws, Egger cut steps from one ravine to 
the other, while Roth and I carried the ladder. Thus, after an 
hour’s toil, we reached the next lowest plateau of the Giessen, and 
crossed it from the Silberhorn to the Schneehorn, at a height of 
3,300 metres. That is, instead of following the glacier downward, 
we went diagonally across, and scaled the walls of the Silberliicke ; 
it belongs to the buttress of the Jungfrau, already mentioned, 
which supports the Schneehorn. The crest of the ridge was gained 
without difficulty, the Schneehorn being at our left. 
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Here we had a magnificent view of the Monsch, the Eiger and 
the Eigerjoch, while at our feet lay the Guggi Glacier, which we 
were to gain next. The descent bore some resemblance to that of 
the Silberliicke, only it was incomparably more difficult, Rarely 
have I made a bolder or more novel passage through the snow. 
The snow-crest on the ridge of rock overhung the Guggi; this was 
broken through at the point where we crossed, and then one after 
another let himself down. But, instead of climbing directly down- 
ward, we were obliged to go sideways to reach the rocks of 
the Schneehorn, and any progress of that kind on steep 
declivities is extremely perillous. Walking was out of the question. 
Each clung fast to the holes dug by his hands and feet, as if he 
wanted to embrace the wall; then the same movement was exe- 
cuted that follows the command, “ close to the right,” with the dif- 
ference that the arms also took part in it. We therefore bore less 
resemblance to soldiers than to caged monkeys, that cling to the 
grating half way down and spring sideways. My hands suffered 
greatly from the cold, which increased the difficulty of climbing, 
for my gloves were torn. Below us lay the abyss. We worked 
with great energy, thrusting our hands and feet into the snow; and 
the rocks were gained in ten miuntes. 

It was just noon. Ten hours had passed since we left the hut on 
the Aletsch Glacier, and we did not yet know whether our expedi- 
tion could be successfully accomplished. The real turning-point 
was farther down, in the precipice of the Guggi Glacier. Half an 
hour’s tolerably easy climbing over rocks, and a leap across the 
chasm at the foot of the Schneehorn, brought us to a little plateau 
of ice, lying about 3,100 metres high, which we reached at twenty 
minutes of one o’clock, The rocky cliffs of the Schneehorn 
towered on the left; at the right, the ridge of the Jungfrau rose above 
the Monsch. We moved on, and reached the verge of a perpen- 
dicular wall of ice; descent was impossible. We passed along the 
edge ; everywhere the same obstacle confronted us. We searched 
that portion of the ice nearer the Jungfrau, and_ still encountered 
chasms that could not be traversed. At last we succeeded in 
crossing a dergschrund; but, when the other side was gained, a new 
abyss showed that we were again disappointed. So we were com- 
pelled to recross the chasm by climbing its overhanging side from 
the opposite direction, thus returning to our starting-point. Our 
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perplexity increased, and the footprints our anxious search in all 
directions had imprinted on the soft surface of the snow, eloquently 
proclaimed our utter helplessness, An hour passed, destroying all 
our hopes; and yet some decision must be made. The mass of ice 
that rose like a bastion from the lower basin was bordered on the 
left by a cliff, and near its foot appeared a gorge furrowed by an 
avalanche and filled with shattered blocks of ice. Below were hol- 
lows, somewhat resembling in shape those worn by water flowing 
through a clayey soil. We could look down to the bottom of 
ours, but were unable to see its direction or extent. True, the 
fallen blocks said without ceremony that terrible peril menaced the 
traveller; yet, on the other hand, to follow this ice-ravine might 
save us. What should we do? Return as we cameand climb the 
Jungfraujoch? This was extremely precarious, for the pass, 
always difficult, must now be very dangerous. In both cases, we 
were confronted with the necessity of spending a night on the 
glacier and the cansciousness of defeat. 

As Egger, who, of course, saw the danger as well as I, would 
not take the responsibility of suggesting the ravine, 1 expressed 
a desire to try it. This at last ended the hesitation; for there 
are cases where the guides, mindful of their responsibility, cannot 
come to any decision, and gladly accept their employer’s. Our 
hopes now rested on speedily cutting a way of escape with the axe. 

We began the march at twenty minutes of two o’clock, while 
the sun shone fiercely on the white surface. The very first steps 
showed that we had to deal exclusively with hard, glittering ice, 
and that the blocks were too large to leap from one to another, as 
we spring from rock to rock ina morass. Thus, step after step was 
cut with the axe, each step costing twenty or thirty blows. As we 
advanced, the danger revealed itself more plainly. After about ten 
steps, we found ourselves within the gorge, on the right wall. The 
furrow traversed the whole mass of ice, sloping steeply upward, 
where it ended in a jagged wall of ice, whose shattered fragments 
lay beside us. Down below, it ran towards chasms and lost itself 
in frightful gulfs. Never had any human foot entered this place ; 
no guide, not even the boldest, would have gone into this cause- 
way of death,—not one would have undertaken such a responsibility. 
If the passage could have been swiftly made, a bold resolve might 
have been executed with fresh, eager courage ; but the icy walls 
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along which we moved, fettered us, and a hasty, energetic act 
became a slow and painful progress. The path was so difficult in 
itself, that most men would have hesitated to follow it; for the 
steps on which we stood seemed like polished granite ; but what 
was that compared with the result that might follow any break 
above ? If I had had the slightest doubt of our situation, I could 
not fail to read in the troubled faces of my guides that our lives 
were no longer in our own keeping. But we neglected nothing 
that caution and experience commanded. The bluish wall of ice 
projected towards the interior of the gorge, and then curved back 
towards the glacier. We followed it obliquely, hoping thus to 
reach the glacier in some accessible place. Egger, always in ad- 
vance, hewed the steps with savage energy. As noone could 
sustain another person here, the rope in itself was a mere empty 
delusion, but it afforded a support for Egger’s terrible work, and 
we clung to the only remaining possibility of security. Roth ham- 
mered my glacier-axe into the ice with his own; and the rope was 
then wound around the handle of the axe thus driven in. He next 
made an unusually large hole, in order to gain the firmest possible 
footing for himself and keep the rope stretched, while Egger 
worked his way onward, foot by foot. In order to allow the rope 
as much length as possible between the two guides, I was now 
obliged to loosen it from my own person, by standing with both 
feet on the same step, unfastening the knot, letting the loop fall 
and be dragged out from under me—a very easy matter on level 
ground, but on a wet, glassy wall of ice not to be accomplished by 
everybody. In this way we did what men could do for each other 
in such acritical situation. No two could move at the same time, 
and, as not more than two steps could be cut per minute, I was 
often obliged to wait patiently several moments in the same spot. 
This bodily inaction stimulated the wild play of the excited imagi- 
nation. I looked upward through the gully towards the towering 
ice-mountain, and scarcely had courage to think of its jagged sur- 
face. Some of those rough fragments clinging to the upper edge 
were already transparent, and the melting ice dripped from them 
in long streams. I thought that the beauty of the day had doubt- 
less tempted to the Wengern Alp numerous visitors, who would be 
delighted with the thunder of the avalanches, and that I and the 
two companions of my fate had found ourselves on the right spot, 
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at the right time, to take part in the spectacle. I glanced down- 
ward to the place where we must fall, if even a single block should 
drop. A butterfly—they are often blown high up,—was fluttering 
about my feet along the icy wall, as if our peril had needed mockery. 
The minutes passed with derisive slowness; time grew longer 
with the increasing sense of powerlessness. If we were to perish, 
why did not the avalanche rush down onus at once? Fortunately, 
my turn to move came. I had to take the rope again and advance 
by the steps, which were cut very far apart; Roth followed ; then 
the glacier-axe, so carefully hammered, needed to be drawn out 
and fastened again in another place,—things so difficult to accom- 
plish under the existing circumstances, that all other dangers were 
momentarily forgotten. Thus, for sixty long minutes, death threat- 
ened us, while at the same time we were tortured by the uncer- 
tainty whether the passage through this ice-gorge would lead to 
safety. But it did. Our wall turned towards the right and joined 
the glacier, and at twenty minutes of three o’clock we were stand- 
ing at the foot of the very declivity whose impassable nature had 
forced us into the gorge. We went on for half an hour longer, 
often threatened by falling masses of ice, and frequently slipping 
on slopes where steps would usually have been cut. At ten minutes 
past three, we stepped and shook hands with each other. We 
might well do so. No one had shown any trace of weakness, and 
each had done his duty in his own way. 

We now stood for the first time at the upper edge of the real 
Guggi Glacier, whose vast crevasses gave us plenty of work, but 
only work which, in grateful memory of the peril just passed, we all 
performed gladly and willingly. At the end of the glacier, on the 
rocks of the right wall of the valley, stands a little hut, that we 
entered soon after four o’clock; it is 2,340 meters above the 
level of the sea. Here we left the region of the lofty mountain 
ranges, where we had remained forty-eight hours. I plucked the 
first flower I saw, and fancied I was dreaming when my foot pressed _ 
the first meadow, After resting half an hour on the Wengern 
Scheidegg, in full view of the Jungfrau, we again pursued our way 
in order to reach Grindelwald the same evening. : 

Thus fortunately ended an expedition to which, dunine an anx- 
ious hour, I had expected a very different result. So deep were 
the impressions it produced, that, while writing the account, I feel 
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as if I were again in the midst of it; and, when I recall the long 
chain of my Alpine wanderings, which never lacked remarkable 
situations, I ask myself in surprise why this descent from the Jung- 
frau will not cease to haunt my memory. Nota hair of our heads 
were touched ; we all escaped uninjured. But on that occasion cir- 
cumstances occurred which invariably increase the exciting effects 
of danger till terror is aroused ; namely, the consciousness that we 
ourselves have no means of influencing it, the impossibility of 
giving any other turn to the thoughts by rapid, energetic action, 
and, lastly, the torturing length of the time during which we were 
menaced. It is not the danger we dread, but being delivered up 
to it with our hands tied. A bold act allures us, and it is with 
this expectation that many a person crosses the snow line, 

The number of those who now enter the highest parts of the 
loftiest mountains is comparatively large ; but travellers cope with 
the obstacles to the task they have voluntarily undertaken in very 
different ways, and the execution of their plans is correspondingly 
diverse. Periodically comes the news of an accident; and family 
and friends wonder how a life so dear could be snatched from them 
in such a way. The same series of remarks is repeated ; people 
Jament, pity, and see in the accident nothing but the natural result 
of a perillous, much to be reprobated, business, The fact that it is 
an art which must be practiced for years, and requires special phys- 
ical as well as intellectual powers, is wholly unknown to the great 
multitude. No one asks whether the accident might have been 
avoided ; whether it was caused by human incompetency or an un- 
avoidable event of nature. 

After long years of experience, it therefore cannot fail to seem a 
desirable task to discuss the questions here involved, in a manner 
equally removed from attack and defence. This will be possible 
by limiting the task to the motives which cause travellers to enter 
these lofty mountain regions, and not entering into the subject of 
how far they may be justifiable. Therefore, the object is only to 
explain the relations in which man, with his limited powers, stands 
to the forces that reign in the upper reglons; that is, to investigate 
the nature of the obstacles that confront the wanderer among these 
summits, and what are the means required to conquer them. These 
questions have nothing to do with the individual estimate of the 
subject. The answer is given in a sufficiently positive manner by 
the very nature of the loftiest mountain chains. 
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By mountain chains, we here mean only those of Central Europe ; 
that is, peaks rising so far above the snow line (about 2700 me- 
tres,) that above there is a wide region of eternal snow, and below 
extensive glaciers. The typical phenomena we note here are of 
course repeated on mountains like the Himalaya, the Andes, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Caucasian range, with such modifications as 
may result from their elevation, formation and geographical situa- 
tion, 

The obstacles that confront the intruder among these heights 
are determined by the steepness of the slopes, the sharpness of the 
ridges, the crumbling of the rocks, the composition of the layers of 
snow and ice, and the meteorological phenomena. Through these 
circumstances, entrance into this region becomes sometimes diffi- 
cult, sometimes dangerous, sometimes both at once. If we think 
of every possible occurrence, we encounter a succession of perils 
against which our courage, strength and skill are almost valueless, 
and which might therefore be called absolute danger. In the first 
rank of these are falling avalanches and snow-slides,—that is, move- 
ments of large overhanging masses of snow down the steep slopes; 
next, ice-thaws, a phenomenon very similar to an avalanche, pro- 
duced by the breaking and melting of compact masses of ice, that 
fall into the chasms; then the falling of rocks loosened from steep 
cliffs by the progress of disintegration, which, shattered by the de- 
scent, dash downward in countless fragments. Two other events 
may also be numbered among the absolute dangers,—one, the fall 
of snow bridges concealing chasms which often form after a recent 
snow storm, and the breaking of crusts of snow made by the wind 
on sharp ridges, and projecting over the precipice like a sill. Last- 
ly, to this category belong thunder storms, with very violent electric 
discharges, as well as the sudden gathering of fog in pathless 
mountain deserts, long-continued cold, entailing very slow, cautious 
movements, or standing perfectly still, and a sudden acute attack 
of disease. 

Against most of these perils, if actually attacked by them, we 
are defenceless; they often cause death, and are only distinguished 
by the different degrees of suffering which precede the release of 
the spirit. The avalanche falls and buries us alive; the snow-slide 
bears us resistlessly down to an abyss, as a boat is carried on by 
the ever-increasing force of the current to the whirlpool of the 
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waterfall ; the terrible thunder of the ice-thaws foretells destruction 
miracles must happen to secure deliverance ; falling rocks wound 
or slay like the bursting of a shell. 

The breaking of a snow-crust on the top of a lofty ridge gives 
rise to frightful catastrophes; the victims suddenly sink, as if the 
earth had opened under them, and in the fall usually meet death. 
A shorter plunge, but a more torturing death, threatens the wan- 
derer who enters alone a riven, snow-covered glacier. The conceal- 
ing snow-bridge breaks ; the chasm receives the traveller ; help from 
without might save him, but it is far away. He freezes before he 
starves, and the picture is the more terrible when we consider that 
the unhappy man is perhaps wedged motionless between the icy 
clamps. 

The other perils mentioned have a somewhat different character, 
but possess one trait in common with the rest—they appear inde- 
pendently of our own acts. When mists suddenly gather in very 
high regions, even the best guides—these men will be discussed 
later,—are no longer able to find the way. If the fog remains a long 
time, there is danger that the bewildered travellers may strive for 
days to escape, and at last sink down exhausted ; cold and hunger then 
perform the work of the executioner. Thunder storms are greatly 
dreaded, especially by the guides. It is a well-known fact that 
lightning often strikes, among lofty mountain rangés, the iron-shod 
alpenstocks; the so-called glacier-axes or ice-axes, which are indis- 
pensable, attract the electricity. The last of the long list of abso- 
lute dangers—cold and sudden attacks of illness,—will be again 
mentioned in another connection. 

From the description of so many threatening perils, it might 
seem as if certain death awaited the intruder into these lofty re- 
gions, for I have not exaggerated one iota of the danger, and it 
would be an easy matter to adduce examples of each. But, as an 
offset to the greatness of the perils, stands by way of compensation 
the rarity of their occurrence and the shortness of their duration. 
Not that the events themselves are unusual, for the causes which 
produce them are continually in action. To make them dangerous, 
however, a human being must be on the spot where they occur. 
Certain perils are connected with certain times of the year and day ; 
for instance, in midsummer, avalanches and ‘snow-slides are little 
dreaded, while ice-thaws and falling rocks are very frequent, es- 
pecially in the afternoon. 
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Though we can do nothing against these dangers when they 
really occur, experience may be very useful by giving timely warn- 
ing. Therefore, old practiced Alpine climbers may need more 
courage to accomplish an enterprise than inexperienced ones; on 
the other hand, the former better understand how to secure safety. 
They perceive the places where avalanches, ice-thaws and falling 
rocks are threatening, and try to lessen the danger by hurrying 
rapidly over them and avoiding any useless delay. Treacherous 
snow-bridges reveal themselves to the suspicious glance, and their 
firmness ,is tested with the alpenstock before they are trusted. 
Where there are several companions, they fasten themselves to- 
gether by a rope,—always an effectual safe-guard against falling into 
an ice-chasm, if only ove is surprised. But this safe-guard usually 
fails where the snow-crusts overhanging high ridges of rock give 
way ; and therefore these are more dreaded than any others. 

It is evident that, if fortune does not favor the bold, he may fall 
a victim, notwithstanding all his experience and skill, to the dan- 
gers described. If there were no other obstacles to conquer, en- 
trance into the lofty mountain ranges would be a hazardous game 
where the chances of success are no greater than those of failure, 
but, in reality, besides the occurrence of the actual perils, there are 
the continual difficulties that beset the traveller from the nature 
of the territory. The steep or smooth slopes, the course of its 
ridges of rock, the thin covering of ice, the clefts or crumbling of 
the stone, render this region more difficult to traverse than that 
belonging to mountains of medium height; it therefore requires 
special skill to move over it with firmness. So long as this firm- 
ness lasts, there is no danger; but peril inexorably appears as soon 
as we are unequal to the difficulties. We then lose confidence, 
and fall, often without hope of deliverance, into the chasms, The 
experienced mountaineer, on the contrary, clings with cheerful 
composure to the steepest cliffs, walks firmly over the sharp ridges, 
and boldly treads the sloping ice in full view of the precipice. The 
ever-present danger is perpetually conquered, and this is exactly 
what constitutes the charm of practicing the art. 

The sure step, supported where necessary by the skilful use of 
the hands and ice-axe, is the fundamental quality of the mountaineer ; 
but to gain it, demands, besides natural talent, long years of 
practice, and it is a frequently proven error of human vanity that a 
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strong body can cope with the mountains without further training, 
Mountain climbing is an art in the same sense as riding. Both 
require a delicate touch and rapid, unconsciously correct action. 
Consider how much the region over which a mountain traveller 
passes, may vary, and that the same steadiness, the same firm tread, 
is always demanded. Where we have to deal with naked rock, 
we proceed according to the kind of stone, the height and appear- 
ance of disintegration. 

The rock may present smooth surfaces, may offer convenient, 
firm points of support, or crumbly, loosely-adhering projections. 
Sometimes it is loaded with heaps of shattered fragments or loose 
pebbles that roll under the foot. . Where there is a covering, it may 
consist of firm ice or freshly fallen snow, and between these two 
degrees every grade of ice formation is possible. Here we must 
make steps, sometimes by using the axe, sometimes by merely 
stamping the foot in walking. Special difficulties arise where the 
snow lies only a short time on the rocks, or where it melts, freezes 
again, and covers the stone with a thin, transparent layer of ice, or, 
finally, where it rests loosely on a surface of ice, giving the latter 
the appearance of a snow-field that may be easily traversed. Some- 
times a hard crust forms over the soft snow and breaks under the 
foot, doubly increasing the labor of climbing. To these varieties 
is added the cracking of the upper surface. Between a,smooth 
field of snow and the yawning chasms of the glaciers, there is a 
series of gradations. It must be added that the slope of the fields 
may change from nearly horizontal to perpendicular, and it requires 
two different degrees of skill to follow them upward or downward. 

After this account, it will seem intelligible that only talent and 
long practice can make one equally able to cope with so many 
varieties of obstacles. But, when the art is once acquired, things 
may be done which to the ignorant would seem presumptuous. 
Perplexity rarely occurs, and the rapid movement is united with 
the swift glance at the next feature of the walk. 

The smallest change in the bend of the ankle, the placing of 
the foot, the distribution of the weight resting on the heel, arch 
and ball, may determine the difference between standing and 
falling,—in the latter case between life and death. The pliancy of 
the body, and especially ‘the elasticity of the knee-joints, which 
must play the part of strong springs, increases the firmness of the 
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tread ; sometimes one must make himself tall, sometimes short, let 
himself slip intentionally, or stop the movement with a jerk ; step, 
now heavily, now lightly ; practice all sorts of little arts, which each 
person must teach himself. In steep descents, there must be a 
certain stiffness of the back; in climbing upward,—and here the 
majority fail_—not only the ball of the foot, but the heel, must be 
used as much as possible. Generally, a light, graceful gait is pre- 
ferable to a heavy tread; and it is no wonder ladies often do excel- 
lently in mountain climbing—so far as mere walking is concerned. 
This I can corroborate from my own observation ; for during the last 
few years I have made several difficult ascents with a lady, who 
climbed so cleverly and boldly,—even in the worst situations,—that 
old Galotte’s words about women involuntarily occurred to my mind ; 
“You are superior in almost every respect ; only Nature made a 
mistake in the clay, and used it too fine. 

The most important matter now is to maintain this firm step 
among the difficulties that often exist. Walking itself causes a 
number of injurious effects that may all be attributed to over-ex- 
ertion. The duration of the longer expeditions among our Alps is 
from twelve to twenty-two hours, in which time very frequently 
but short intervals of rest are allowed. Thus it requires a well- 
trained body to escape over-fatigue; indeed, this training does 
not refer exclusively to the muscles, but also to the lungs. While 
resting or taking moderate exercise, a person in normal condition 
finds no difficulty in breathing at the top of Monte Rosa or Mont 
Blanc. But as soon as violent exertion is made near the snow line, 
the lungs are forced into far more powerful action than on lower 
ground, and one must learn to dreathe, as well as wadk, in this lofty 
region. Many a traveller sinks exhausted, not because strength 
fails him, but breath. The stomach, an organ that does not allow 
itself to be bribed, and against which no energy avails, sensitively 
reacts against any over-exertion of the muscles and lungs, As 
soon as it feels it is doing too much for its master, it revolts. What 
is called mountain-sickness,—so far as I know, this idea is not yet 
fully endorsed by the medical fraternity,—is probably the combined 
operation of the following results of over-fatigue,—weakness, want 
of breath, and indisposition. Sometimes giddiness ensues. I be- 
lieve that any person may fall a victim to giddiness, if the causes— 
visible precipices, unsteady footing, forced inactivity and long delay 
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in one spot,—exist at the sametime. The wearied traveller is un- 
doubtedly more subject to giddiness than one in the full possession 
of his strength. All the previously mentioned consequences of 
over-exertion—whether they appear singly or together,—are so 
many attacks upon the steadiness of the tread ; and, therefore, who- 
ever climbs mountains must add to physical skill, endurance, strong 
lungs, and freedom from giddiness, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Yet it may happen that, in spite of all these qualities, we 
shall succumb, for there is an enemy we can scarcely resist,—ex- 
treme cold. It makes us lose the mastery of ourselves,—the body 
no longer obeys the will, the mind sees everything in a desperate 
light; and many an expedition is thus utterly baffled. This dan- 
ger is especially threatening where the ground will permit only 
very slow progress, or even demands frequent long-continued 
pauses. Toaccomplish a daring deed in extreme cold, requires a 
higher degree of courage than when the body is not suffering from 
a chill; the same thing is true of mountains, as of battles and 
saving lives. 

But courage is a necessary quality of the mountaineer. | Who- 
ever is cowardly, is lost ; for lack of confidence, like over-fatigue 
and cold, imperils firmness of tread. Practice and habit are of great 
service here, and confidence increases with skill. But courage is 
not fool-hardiness. Courage must go hand-in-hand with caution: 
that is, the resolution to remember every instant the sleeping dan- 
ger of falling. Lack of caution, understanding the existing obstacle, 
is the Achilles’ heel of less experienced, though excellent, moun- 
taineers. It seems like fatality, that the greatest foes of caution 
are consciousness of power and blind confidence in skill. Experi- 
ence does reverence to caution, and gives courage a keener edge. 
Even the old, practiced mountaineer may sometimes do things in 
defiance of caution; but he is aware of the fact, and does not act 
from undervaluing the peril, but because he is superstitious and relies 
upon a lucky result. 

Much as each individual may develop the qualities by which 
the difficulties of scaling lofty peaks may be conquered and their 
absolute dangers foreseen, there are limits where man must lower 
his weapons. Certain portions of the highest mountain ranges are 
utterly inaccessible, and will remain so until the great process of 
disintegration has effected a total change. Therefore, an expedition 
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intended to reach a fixed goal requires the power of judging 
from a distance whether the difficulties of the road are unconquer- 
able or not, This eye for mountain ranges, this power of judging 
their peculiarities, is a very rare quality; and yet without it the 
most skilful mountaineer is unsuccessful. Some few guides possess 
it to an amazing degree, and have thus made themselves famous. 
A thorough knowledge of mountain lore shows itself most strikingly 
where new peaks are to be scaled or passes traversed. Such ex- 
peditions are distinguished from those that have been frequently 
made by the greater uncertainty of the result. The decade from 
1860 to 1870 was particularly fruitful in this respect ; the places, 
especially in the Swiss Alps, that still remain unvisited are either 
very insignificant or present extraordinary difficulties. Even with 
this talent for finding the right way, a terrible danger threatens 
the traveller—the sudden rising of mist. In this case, a compass is 
valueless, for it only gives the direction, and there is no way of 
keeping it ; the fog shrouds every landmark. 

From the foregoing account, it would be supposed that the 
mountaineer makes his ascents alone, This never happens when 
the excursions are long or difficult. Even the most skilful Alpine 
wanderer cannot by himself secure the advantages obtained from 
mutual assistance. Apart from the plunge into some concealed 
abyss, there are portions of the way which tax the extreme limits 
of human power, and might cause the fall of the most experienced 
mountaineer, A single individual could nottrust himself in these 
dangerous spots; but, where there are several companions, they 
fasten themselves together with a rope, and, while one crosses the 
treacherous place, the others stand still and let the rope slowly 
run out. Sometimes steep walls of ice are to be traversed, where 
the labor of cutting the necessary steps would be far beyond one 
man’s power, and in climbing rocks mutual assistance is also abso- 
lutely needful. 

In all these cases, those who ascend the mountains are supposed 
to be equally skilful, which, in reality, rarely occurs. The majority 
of the travellers who desire to enter the lofty ranges, possess only 
one requisite quality,—courage,—but have neither firmness of step 
nor experience. To make their way alone through the labyrinths 
of ice and rock, would be impossible, and, without sufficient confi- 
dence in their own skill, they would think many places impassable 
where the human foot could obtain a very firm support. Therefore, 
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these travellers must seek people whose assistance will supply 
what they themselves lack. These are the guides—men who 
have grown up among the mountains, and,-in proportion to the 
demand for their services, developed and trained their powers. 

Good guides are as rare as good tenor singers,—and are spoiled 
in the same way. In return, they certainly accomplish some won- 
derful things, Wherever they may be, they always overlook the 
region and secure the road leading to the goal; they possess a 
firmness of step and skill in climbing which would not be expected 
from their plain, often clumsy appearance, and to the knowledge of 
danger unite the courage to conquer it. The younger ones are 
ambitious to win fame, and are most ready to go wherever people 
desire. When they are older,_-perhaps, forty,—and their reputa- 
tion is made, the temptation of money is the strongest motive ; 
they willingly leave the most perillous enterprises to their younger, 
unmarried successors, but always retain their position and show 
their full power when danger threatens suddenly and unexpectedly. 
The responsibility of their profession is great; for, under all cir- 
cumstances, they are expected to protect the travellers’ lives, and, 
in fatal accidents are often unjustly blamed, They are perfectly 
right, therefore, to claim entire control of the party on entering the 
dangerous region; but, on the other hand, the best guides are 
always ready to consult with travellers on whose experience and 
skill they can rely. 

To this little group is added the army of second-class guides,—— 
people useful enough in their way, but who have none of the power 
of mastering obstacles possessed by guides of the first rank. They 
are only required to step firmly and be able tocarry a burden. 
They often impose upon travellers but slightly acquainted with the 
exigencies of the situation, and this sometimes induces them to 
pretend to be more skilful than they really are. Fond of boasting, 
they give themselves airs and talk of bold deeds accomplished, 
without adding that they were then under the direction of a first- 
class guide. They also say, as a recommendation, that they are 
chamois-hunters, which in and of itself is no recommendation at 
all; for the chamois-hunter gains a very imperfect knowledge of 
the snow and ice formations of the upper mountain ranges, or the 
condition of the rocks more than 3,000 metres above the level of 
the sea, and an excellent chamois-hunter may be a very ordinary 
guide. 
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My admiration for the feats performed by the great guides has 
been repeatedly expressed in the chronicles of the Swiss Alpine 
Club. It is not owing to their characters, but their profession, if, 
in certain respects, they have forfeited our implicit confidence. 
Mutual rivalry, and too much willingness to enter into the wishes 
or weaknesses of many travellers, sometimes leads them to make 
statements which, under ordinary circumstances, could not be re- 
conciled with their love of truth. Sometimes, with very honest 
faces, they totally deny the former exploits of others, in order to 
place their own successes in a brighter light, and even tell a tra- 
veller thirsting for action,who wants to strike out into new paths, that 
they have never before been trodden, making the falsehood so 
plausible, by the introduction of various little episodes, that one 
would need to have had dealings with negroes to doubt them. 

Even the best guides cannot alone ensure the success of a diffi- 
cult mountain expedition ; the traveller must do his part; and, if 
not equal to such a feat, the undertaking will be a source of dis- 
comfort and weariness. Ignorance of the real nature of climbing 
among the loftiest mountain ranges is not exclusively to blame ; 
it may be blended with a mistaken idea of his own powers, often 
fostered by the cupidity of unemployed second-class guides, who, 
if possible, persuade the foreigner that he is an excellent moun- 
taineer,and moves like a chamois. When the sorely tried man re- 
turns from his toilsome pilgrimage, natural reserve prevents him 
from speaking frankly of his experiences, and he conceals the se- 
cret of his sufferings under the indifferent tone of the story. This, 
perhaps, leads other travellers, no better prepared, to undertake the 
same or a similar expedition, and a circulus vitiosus arises, which 
constantly gains new members. 

Such occurrences would scarcely be possible if mountain-climb- 
ing were universally recognized as an art which, even where great 
natural talent exists, requires long practice. The superiority of the 
best guides consists in the fact that they grew up among the moun- 
tains, discovered at an early age whether they had a talent for con- 
quering their dangers, and developed the gift during the season of 
youth. Therefore, every one who approaches mountains covered 
with eternal snow, as an ignorant stranger, should first test his 
strength by easy tasks. It would be best to make his excursions 
attended only by able guides. Imprudence may become crime 
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when a man pretends to be more skilful than he really is, induces 
one or more companions to share the expedition, and limits the 
number of guides. Then, if a single individual slips, all fastened 
by the same rope may be dragged to destruction, From my youth, 
I have invariably made all my dangerous expeditions alone, vary- 
ing the number of guides according to the character of the excur- 
sion, sometimes taking two, sometimes three, but very frequently 
only one. If I have occasionally made an exception in later years, 
it was to accompany a friend to whom I might be useful, and on 
mountains I had already ascended. 

It is an objectionable practice for more than four people to be 
fastened to the same rope; usually, three is the best number, but 
it may be limited to two with advantage. The terrible ascent on 
the Matterhorn in 1865, where one and the same rope bound 
seven persons, must remain a warning throughout all time. Who- 
ever is unable to supply the place of a guide by his own firmness 
of tread, should always have two of these people with him; but a 
sure-footed person, who has known his guide for years, worked 
well with him, trusts him implicitly, and enjoys his entire confi- 
dence, often does better with this one man than with two. 

The best Alpine traveller will probably never equal a first-class 
guide. The native will see the places where the mountain is still 
accessible, and those where danger threatens, sooner than the 
stranger; neither can the latter possess the tenacious endurance 
of a body accustomed to the rugged heights, and the peculiar firm- 
ness of tread created by the exercise of his profession, and the fact 
that the guide must be constantly prepared to render instant as- 
sistance if his employer slips. To make amends for these advan- 
tages, the traveller may possess a more extensive knowledge of 
mountain regions in general, together with a greater elasticity of 
an equally symmetrical body, a lighter tread, and more enthusiasm. 
The guide and traveller, if each is equally capable in his own way, 
will admirably complete each other, and accomplish more than two 
travellers alone, or two guides alone. 

This closes the review of the obstacles the highest mountain 
ranges offer man, and the means required to conquer them. The 
motives that influence travellers remain untouched, foreach must 
decide for himself whether the goal repays the trouble. 
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It is a very different matter to examine the causes which have 
led to a result so characteristic of our generation. The first im- 
pulse may be ascribed to scientific efforts ; but these influences 
would have remained limited to the narrow circle of experts and 
engineer-geographers, if other motives had not been added. When 
the lists of membership of the various Alpine clubs are scanned, 
it can scarcely be supposed that theories about the glaciers, geo- 
graphical surveys and geological investigations would have se- 
cured the permanence of these societies. The cultivation of Al- 
pine climbing has, of course, indirectly benefited science, because 
investigations were made easier, and even laymen contributed 
much useful information ; but the cause of the spread of interest in 
the loftiest mountain regions must be sought elsewhere. What 
interests men outside of their professions, may be explained in the 
simplest way. Our modes of life seek to force upon us a one-sided- 
ness which in itself is unnatural; they destroy the balance that ° 
should exist between our mental and physical powers, The Eng- 
lish nation alone has understood how to preserve this equilibrium, 
and their games, insufficiently valued on the Continent, are in the 
most flourishing condition at the present time. The other civil- 
ized nations tend towards a one-sidedness that may be momentarily 
advantageous, but contains the germ of degeneration. Hence, 
Germany may consider herself fortunate that her military regula- 
tions, at least, oppose this dangerous current. The consciousness 
of a mode of life that seeks only the development of the intellect, 
even at the cost of health, must show the necessity for an antidote. 
The mountain peaks offer the most desirable opportunities to 
remedy this deficiency, for threatening danger demands exertion, 
and requires equal activity of body, soul and mind. Corresponding 
with this is the feeling of satisfaction that follows when the exploit 
is performed, and which we can know in no other way. In the 
antagonism between what the student’s life grants and withholds, 
I see the principal motive for Alpine sport. With this is inter- 
woven the various objects which may influence different men. 
Chief of these is the gratification of the zsthetic need of the enjoy- 
ment of nature which is peculiar to our century, and has caused 
remarkable changes of opinion. The mountain landscape, whose 
awful desolation repelled our ancestors, now attracts us by its sol- 
emn beauty,—its august majesty. The scientific efforts alrea’. 
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mentioned have their share, and so, also, do the influences of fash- 
ion, the love of imitation, and, above all, vanity. All these im- 
pulses produced the general desire for travel, and the development 
of our means of communication afforded the most potent assist- 
ance. 

I believe many of the readers of this article are familiar with 
the Alps, and able to criticise the opinions here expressed. I have 
stated them because they forced themselves upon my attention as 
the abstraction of expeditions for whose characterization the pas- 
sage of the Jungfrau was described. 

During the last thirty years, the science of mountain-climbing, 
and, in connection therewith, the knowledge of the physiognomy 
of the highest mountain regions, have developed in a manner 
which is one of the characteristic traits of the age, and the reader 
will not disdain to acquaint himself with these results, even if dis- 
inclined to follow the rough path “ beyond the snow line.” Nay, 
he will gladly turn his attention thither, for, since Schiller wrote 
“ Tell,” and bequeathed it to the German nation, no German boy 
ever grew to manhood without feeling a longing to see the peaks 
covered with everlasting ice. 

PauL GUsSFELDT. 





TAXATION OF IMPORTS. 


TAXATION OF IMPORTS PRIOR TO 1812. 


HEN the Members of Congress assembled for the first time, 
\ \ poverty was written on more than one face as well as on the 
door of the public treasury. Even Washington, during the earlier 
days of his administration, was obliged to borrow money and pay 
heavy interest to maintain himself and his household: To supply 
the immediate wants of the Government, Hamilton negotiated 
several loans with the Bank of New York, and addressed a letter 
to the American bankers in Holland, asking for a provisional loan 
of three million florins. There was no law authorizing these loans, 
and they were speedily discharged ; but the need of money was so 
great, that no one ever questioned the propriety of Hamilton’s 
conduct in making them. In one of his earliest communications to 
the House, he declared that “obvious considerations dictate the 
propriety, in future cases, of making previous provision by law for 
such loans as the public exigencies may call for, defining their ex- 
tent, and giving specialauthority to make them.” Thus, he clearly 
recognized the impropriety of his action’s furnishing a precedent 
either for himself or for subsequent Secretaries to borrow money 
without the authority of Congress. 

The most pressing business of Congress, therefore, was to pro- 
vide a revenue for the maintenance of the Government. Madison 
introduced a resolution for the establishment of an impost similar 
to the one discussed in the Congress of the Confederation in 1783. 
The bill imposed specific duties on a few enumerated articles of 
general consumption, and an ad valorem duty of five per cent. on 
others. A tonnage duty also was added, which gave a preference 
to American over foreign vessels, and discriminated in favor of 
those nations with which the United States “ were in treaty.” 

Hamilton was opposed to framing any permanent bill, because 
Congress did not know enough about the subject to legislate wisely. 
He proposed, therefore, that a general ad valorem duty should be ° 
charged on all importations, Madison thought otherwise. He be- 
lieved that Congress could safely go further toward a definitive 
solution of the question. There were others who urged the adop- 
tion of such a tariff as would encourage and protect home manu- 
factures, The Members from Pennsylvania pressed this view with 
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considerable zeal; and they offered a resolution enumerating the 
articles, the manufacture of which they proposed the Government 
should “ encourage and protect.’’ Madison contended that it was 
the duty of Congress to protect national as well as local interests ; 
and that the States, having surrendered the power of protection, 
had a right to expect it from the general Government. Various 
discriminatory duties were proposed, some avowedly prohibitory. 
During the discussion of the measure, petitions were presented 
from various quarters in favor of a revenue system, the chief ob- 
ject of which should be to foster «“ domestic industry.” 

The discrimination proposed by Madison in the tonnage duty 
caused an exciting debate. Some Members contended for a dis- 
crimination in favor of France, in requital for the debt of gratitude 
which America owed to her, and which ought not to be forgotten. 
There were those, however, who saw that the present situation 
required the maintenance of a perfect neutrality on the part of the 
American Government toward other nations. “ Nations in treaty” 
could not supply all the shipping needed; hence, that of Great 
Britain would be required to transport our produce. Such a dis- 
crimination, therefore, would operate as a bounty to foreigners 
and as a tax on ourselves, and would be regarded as retaliatory. 
Great as was the debt of gratitude owing to France, the discrimi- 
nation proposed was too heavy a charge to be borne by the 
American people in return for past favors. 

Congress finally decided that, “whereas, it was necessary for the 
support of Government, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, waresand merchandise imported,” to 
levy specific as well as ad valorem duties, allowing drawbacks on 
goods exported within a year, and a discount of ten per cent. on 
goods imported in vessels which were owned entirely in the United 
States. To the ships of all foreign nations engaged in American 
commerce, an equal advantage was given, The measure was to 
continue in force until the end of the session of Congress held after 
the first day of June, 1796. Hamilton contended for the raising 
of “ permanent funds” as the only basis for the adequate support 
of public credit. 

This act was speedily followed by another which regulated the 
duties charged on all ships or vessels entering the ports of the 
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United States. A discrimination was made in the beginning in 
favor of American owners. They were required to pay only six 
cents per ton, and foreign owners fifty. On vessels owned partly 
in this country and in part abroad, a duty of thirty cents per ton 
was levied. 

At the second session, higher rates, both specific and ad valorem, 
were substituted. The lowest ad valorem duty was five per cent., 
but it was not leviedon so many articles. The free list was some- 
what extended in those directions which were thought to be help- 
ful to manufactures and agriculture. It was further declared that 
the duties thus levied should be continued until the debts and pur- 
poses for which they were appropriated were satisfied. Congress, 
however, reserved the right to substitute other duties or taxes of 
equal value. 

The next year, the duties on imported spirits were increased 
from twenty to forty cents a gallon, and a tax was laid on spirits 
distilled at home. In consequence of the large outlay to protect the 
frontier, several of the duties were increased at the following ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Thus, the duties grew heavier annually ; yet, when the Govern- 
ment was six years old, the burden of taxation did not cause any 
dissatisfaction, unless, perhaps, the duty on salt was regarded as too 
great. Even that was not very keenly felt, and might have been 
deemed moderate, compared with the tax imposed by some Gov- 
ernments. Gallatin said it was higher in proportion to the value 
of the article than that paid on any other, and that, whatever im- 
pediment might exist in the way of its repeal from the difficulty of 
finding a substitute, it would be equally unjust and impolitic to 
raise it above the present rate. So far as the article was consumed 
by man, it was a species of poll tax, which fell alike on the poor 
and rich ; when consumed by cattle, it was a tax on agriculture, and 
would prove pernicious if ever increased so high as to check its 
use. 


Between 1789 and 1812, thirteen tariff laws were enacted, the 
general scope of which was to increase the duties as well as the 
number of dutiable articles. The increase was for the purpose of 
meeting the expenditures of the Government and the payment of 
the national indebtedness. But the protection of American indus- 
tries was not ignored, as the history of the proceedings of Congress 
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clearly show. The subject, however, did not assume such import- 
ance in the debates of that body as it has subsequently acquired. 
One reason was because public sentiment was so strongly united. 
The reports of the committees of Congress and the subsequent 
debates thereon show very clearly that the protection of American 
industries from foreign competition was a principle very widely ac- 
cepted. Wherever may lie the truth respecting Free Trade and 
Protection, as the subject is popularly termed, there is no question 
whatever that in the earlier history of the Republic the tide of pub- 
lic opinion set more strongly in the direction of Governmental pro- 
tection than it does to-day. The atmosphere was heavily charged 
at that time with the idea of building up home industries. 

Throughout the colonial period, the English Government had 
sought to restrain every form of domestic manufacture unfavorably 
affecting the manufacturing interests of the parent country. The 
jealousy of the English Government in this regard, and of its man- 
ufacturing classes, is a familiar fact of history. The colonists were 
permitted to plant, sow and reap, tolive and labor for their happi- 
ness and prosperity, so long as they did not mar the peace and 
prospects of their English brethren across the ocean. 

With the acknowledgment of independence by Great Brit- 
ain, and the establishment of peace, blessed as that peace was, 
it could not efface all the wrongs of the past. The spirit which 
the English manufacturer and his Government had manifested 
toward America could not be speedily forgotten. The recollection 
of these things contributed very much in coloring the early ‘tariff 
legislation of this country. We were more eager to manufacture 
and to wear homespun goods because of the treatment we had re- 
ceived from our English mother. The manufacturing of goods in 
the United States at that period was not a business merely of dol- 
lars and cents. Let anyone read the literature of the time, and he 
will find that home manufactures were encouraged, not solely 
to get them cheaper, either immediately or prospectively, but 
because revenge was sweet, even if purchased at considerable cost 
to the avenger. 

In 1789, when the first tax on imports was imposed, there were 
several circumstances which favored the experiment of home manu- 
facturing. The value of labor, provisions, fuel, rents and raw 
material, were much lower than they had been, and cotton machines 
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to some extent had been introduced; hemp had risen in Russia 
thirty or forty per cent., and this advance afforded a protection to 
the American cultivator of that product. 

During the time of inconsiderate and unbounded adventure to 
this country, the American manufacturer had been often perplexed 
by injudicious importations of foreign goods, which were not only 
injurious to him, but unprofitable to importers. The losses in some 
cases were very heavy, especially on malt liquors, cordage, loaf 
sugar, steel, shoes and cabinet work. The ebbing of the tide, 
which turned after a brief period, relieved those who were manu- 
facturing these things. 

A strong desire for European manufactures and luxuries had 
spread after the close of the war. “Fortunately for us,’”’ says a 
writer, “ we became sensible of our error. Ashamed of our folly, 
and alarmed at the danger we were in, a serious change was gene- 
rally resolved on, and has generally taken place, as beneficial to 
home manufactures as our former habits were injurious. Buckskin 
breeches and gloves; home-made jeans and cottons; home-spun 
stockings of thread, cotton and worsted ; American porter, beer, and 
cheese, and many other articles, have become fashionable in dress 
and familiar in diet,—and, in general, a greater simplicity and fru- 
gality has been introduced into our families.” 

The cause of this return to home productions and to greater 
simplicity of living and sharper economy, was not an outburst of 
patriotism, but an emptying of private purses,—the solid wherewith 
to make purchases. Imports of merchandise had greatly exceeded 
exports, and the balance could be liquidated only in specie. This 
was soon exhausted ; credit did not exist, and the people could not 
do otherwise than curtail their purchases of foreign goods, whatever 
might be their wishes. 

The destruction of our credit, therefore, was a blessing to the 
home manufacturer. Nor was the blessing of less consequence to 
“the landed gentlemen throughout the Union.” “They now sud- 
denly see,” says a writer of that period, “ that it is their interest to 
purchase home-made articles at a given price, rather than imported, 
because the foreign manufacturer calls not for their produce, either 
for provisions or raw materials, but the American manufacturer 
must necessarily consume both.”’ Accordingly, a new movement 
was begun to extend American manufactures The movement 
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became general. The literature of the day was full of appeals, ad- 
dresses and resolutions, setting forth the duty of the people to en- 
courage home industry. 

Not only did this spirit permeate the people during the admin- 
istrations of Washington and Adams; it continued for a long period, 
without any perceptible abatement. Memorials were presented to 
Congress from every quarter,—from gun manufacturers, bottlers, 
iron, copper, leather and twine manufacturers, the cultivators of 
hemp, the distillers of ardent spirits, and from other sources. Some 
of these memorials were very elaborate, like the memorial presented 
by the artisans and manufacturers of Philadelphia, They set forth 
at considerable length the reasons why a large number of articles, 
even of the first necessity, manufactured for the United States by 
foreign nations, were produced here less advantageously. Briefly 
stated, the reasons were,—-foreign fashion, the overstocking of the 
American market with foreign goods, unjust competition with for- 
eign manufacturers, the expense necessarily attending the com- 
mencement of complicated manufactures, and, lastly, duties injudi- 
ciously laid on raw materials or goods partially manufactured. 

During the first and second sessions of the VIIth Congress, 
applications for protection rapidly multiplied. A report thereon 
was made by the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures. A 
history of the efforts to protect home industries was succinctly 
given. One mode of encouraging them had been to exempt im- 
ported raw materials from taxation. Consequently, wrought iron 
and unwrought burrs were thus admitted ; so were the bristles of 
swine, the regulus of antimony, rags, saltpetre and sulphur. These 
exemptions were made for the purpose of aiding those who used 
these things in the manufacture of other commodities. Another 
mode of encouraging manufactures was “ by laying higher or pro- 
hibitory duties on manufactured articles imported.” A third mode 
was withholding a drawback from articles of foreign manufacture 
subsequently exported. Such a policy was adopted with reference 
to loaf and refined sugar. A fourth mode of encouragement was 
the allowance of a drawback on domestic manufactures equal to 
the duty paid on the imported raw materials used in such manu- 
factures. A drawback, therefore, was allowed on the re-exporta- 
tion of sugar refined from the foreign material, and on rum dis- 
tilled from molasses. A final mode of encouragement was the 
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bestowal of direct bounties, which were received by fishermen en- 
gaged in curing and exporting fish. 

“From this view of the proceedings of Congress,” say the 
Committee, “ it will appear that much has been done already to en- 
courage the domestic industries of our citizens. That industry, 
under such aids as the Government by these means has given, at a 
time when population is so rapidly increasing, has caused « seful 
arts and manufactures to rise up and thrive in almost every part of 
the country. Our works in wood, copper, hemp, leather and iron 
are really excellent and extensive ; and, if we do not excel in the 
manufacture of the finer articles of cotton, silk, wool and the 
metals, we may felicitate ourselves that, by reason of the ease of 
gaining a subsistence and the high price of wages, our fellow-citi- 
zens born to happier destinies are not doomed to the wretched- 
ness of a strict discipiine of such manufactures.” The Committee 
continue in the following exulting strain: “Our citizens are dis- 
tinguished for their ingenuity and skill. They have invented many 
expedients by machinery to shorten and cheapen labor. The 
machines for making wool and cotton cards, the machines for gin- 
ning cotton, the machines for cutting and heading nails, the 
machinery for elevating wheat, and for raising and stirring meal in 
mills, and the improvements in the manufacture of muskets,—class 
with all the most useful inventions with which the age has been 
adorned.” 

The conclusions of the Committee were in harmony with their 
reasonings. The Secretary of the Treasury, complying with a 
resolution of Congress, had prepared a plan for levying new and 
more specific duties. This report formed the basis of the calcula- 
tions of the Committee. They recommended that rags of linen, 
cotton, woolen and hempen cloths, bristles of swine, regulus of anti- 
mony, unwrought burr stones, saltpetre and the bark of the cork 
tree should be admitted without payment of a duty, though previ- 
ously a duty of twelve and a half percent. had been exacted. The 
duty on brushes and black bottles of twelve and a half per cent. 
was doubled ; that on fur hats and plated ware was raised from fifteen 
to twenty per cent., and on stone ware, window glass and cannon 
ball from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. Foreign pickled and dried 
fish, on which a duty of twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem 
was levied, were to be subjected to a duty of $1.50 per barrel for the 
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former and $1.00 per quintal for the latter. A duty of three cents 
a pound on starch, and four cents a pound on hair powder and 
glue, was charged in lieu of the present duty of fifteen per cent. ad 
valorem. On calicoes and gunpowder the duty was raised from 
twelve and a half to fifteen per cent. The duties exacted on tarred 
cordage and cables of $1.80 per hundred, and on untarred cordage 
$2.25, were changed to two cents per pound on the former, and on 
the other half a cent more. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. By so doing was 
signified the desire of Congress to encourage the development and 
growth of home industries—to continue that “ sound policy ”’ which, 
in the language of the preceding Committee of Commerce and 
Manufactures, pointed to the necessity of granting Governmental 
aid for the protection of such manufactures as were obviously capa- 
ble of affording the United States an adequate supply of their 
several and respective objects, either by admitting free of duty the 
raw articles essential to their manufacture, and which could not be 
procured in the United States, or by imposing a higher duty than 
was paid on those articles to the manufacture whereof our citizens 
were incompetent. 

It may be observed that, besides the protection thrown over the 
manufacturing interest by Congress during this period, the wars 
which raged in Europe affected it in a favorable manner. American 
commerce rode the waves of an unexpected and brilliant prosper- 
ity. As the United States wasa neutral nation, she fattened on the 
miseries of the European nations, and her commerce increased with 
astonishing rapidity. She excited the envy and jealousy ofthe Eng- 
lish Government, whose commerce was rapidly diminishing. To her 
this was the most bitter part of the cost to subdue Napoleon. Our 
manufactures flourished from the same cause, though not to a cor- 
responding degree. 

Notwithstanding these favoring circumstances, the early im- 
pediments with which American manufactures contended were 
very great. There was a lack of workmen, especially of those pos- 
sessing much skill; wages usually were high, and machinery could 
not be easily procured, Foreign manufacturers were wide awake 
to the determination of keeping all machinery from the country 
that would enable us to manufacture at better advantage. In 1787, 
two carding and spinning machines which were in the possession 
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of a person in Philadelphia, and “ which were calculated to save the 
labor of no less than one hundred and twenty workmen, daily,” 
were purchased by the agency of a British artisan, packed in cases 
as common merchandise, and sent to Liverpool. The object of 
purchasing these machines was apparently to get them away. The 
hostility to American manufacturing was manifested in another 
way during the same period. Experiments were then rife for in- 
troducing the cotton plant into the country. Whether the Eng- 
lish manufacturer at that early day foresaw the adaptation of the 
plant to the climate and soil, we do not know; but, with the vain 
hope of destroying its cultivation here, a considerable quantity of 
cotton seed was purchased and burned in Virginia by a British 
agent, .in order, if possible, to arrest the injurious effects to the Brit- 
ish manufacturer, of cotton raising and cotton manufacture in the 
United States. The same spirit continued for years, the irrefrag- 
ible evidence whereof may be found in the-history of the British 
treatment of Slater, who introduced machinery for making cotton 
goods, and whose praiseworthy efforts were rewarded by his Eng- 
lish countrymen’s attempting to destroy his life with various infernal 
contrivances. 

At first, duties were both specific and ad valorem, Both kinds 
have been levied during the greater period of our history ; but on 
several occasions the current has run more strongly toward one 
system than the other. Hamilton, in the last communication he 
ever made to the House, favored the contraction of the ad valorem 
system and the extension of specific duties. The reason for 
the change he declared was obvious, “It is to guard against 
evasions which infallibly happen, in a greater or less degree, where 
duties are high. It is impossible for the merchants of any country 
to have manifested more probity than those of the United States 
on this subject ; and it is firmly believed that there never was one 
in which illicit practices to the disadvantage of the revenue have 
obtained so little hitherto as in this; yet it would be a delusive 
expectation, that, with duties as considerable as those which now 
exist, a disposition will not be experienced in some individuals who 
carry on our import trade, to evade the payment of them, and this 
to an extent sufficient to make it prudent to guard with circum- 
spection and by every reasonable precaution against the success 
of such attempts.” Hamilton offered to “digest the details of a 
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plan for this purpose ;” but, resigning shortly afterward, the bill was 
never drawn, and so the old system, constantly modified, was con- 
tinued. 

As soon as the tariff law was passed, it was necessary to provide 
for the collection of the duties imposed. The principal officers for 
collecting the revenues were divided into three classes,—collectors, 
naval officersand surveyors. The States were divided into dis- 
tricts, and some of the ports were designated as places where 
goods might be entered and delivered ; at other ports, there could 
be only a delivery of goods. To every district a collector was ap- 
pointed ; to many of them a surveyor was added, but a naval officer 
was attached only to a few. At those ports where the three offi- 
cers were appointed, it was the duty of the collector to receive all 
reports and other documents given to him by the commander of 
any vessel, and to make a record of them; to receive the entry of 
all vessels and merchandise, with the invoices thereof; to estimate 
the duties payable thereon, to receive the money paid for them, 
and to take the bonds for securing their payment ; to grant per- 
mits for the unloading and delivery of goods, and to employ proper 
persons as weighers, gaugers, measurers and inspectors at the 
several ports within his district. He was also to provide, at public 
expense and with the approval of the principal officers of the 
Treasury Department, storehouses for the safe keeping of goods, 

The naval officer was required to receive copies of all mani- 
fests, to estimate and record the duties on each entry made with the 
collector, and to correct any error therein, before a permit to un- 
load or deliver was granted. The duties of the surveyor were 
more extensive. He was required to superintend and direct all 
inspectors, weighers, measurers and gaugers, and the employment 
of the boats which might be provided for securing the collection 
of the revenue ; to place on board every vessel, as soon as it ar- 
rived, an inspector to rate the distilled spirits forming the cargo, 
and to ascertain whether the goods imported were conformable to 
the entries made of them. The surveyor was always the ser- 
vant of the collector and naval officer. When a collector only 
was assigned to a port or district,as was the case generally, he per- 
formed the duties of naval officer and surveyor, and, when a col- 
lector and surveyor were assigned, the former performed the duties 
of naval officer. The collection of duties was to begin the fifteenth 
day of August, 1789, and on tonnage fifteen days afterward. 
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As the law for collecting them did not pass until July, it was im- 
possible to appoint and commission all the revenue officers in time 
for them to put the law in operation on the day prescribed. The 
custom-houses were organized in the several States during the 
months of August and September, and in the interval a number 
of importations occurred. In some instances, duties were paid under 
State laws; in other cases, none were paid. 

Hamilton considered that duties accrued on all importations 
after the day specified for their collection. A claim for them was 
made, with a view of getting a legal decision thereon. Neverthe- 
less, he questioned the expediency of collecting duties on mer- 
chandise which had been thus imported. The enforcement of the 
claim, he thought, might be regarded rigorous, and in some cases 
injurious, especially when goods had been sold without reference 
to the duty. Besides, it would not be easy to ascertain what ought 
to be paid, His opinions were shared by Congress, and accord- 
ingly it was enacted that all duties which had accrued between the 
fifteenth of August and the time when each collector entered his 
office should be remitted, and, if anyone had paid duties to the Gov- 
ernment during that period, restitution should be made. 

In executing the law, collectors at first followed the regulations 
which had previously been adopted by the States. But Hamilton, 
notwithstanding the variety and difficulty of his labors, soon es- 
tablished a system of rules for their guidance. The collectors 
were required to render a weekly account of their receipts and ex- 
penditures to the Treasurer, to report the defects which should ‘be 
discovered in executing the law, and to make full returns of the 
work of their offices. Bonds taken for duties, if not paid as 
stipulated, were to be put immediately in suit; indeed, “ the most 
exact punctuality would be considered indispensable.” “ Resolu- 
tions,” Hamilton added, “ under State laws, may give an air of rigor 
to this instruction ;” but he regarded its strict observance essential, 
“not only to the order of the finances, but even to the propriety of 
the indulgence which the law allowed of procrastinated terms of 
payment of duties.” Indeed, very complete instructions were 
given to the collectors to guide them in performing their untried 
duties. 

It was not expected that the law, prepared with so much neces- 
sary haste, would operate perfectly. Defects soon began to appear. 
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These were afterwards communicated to Congress by Hamilton 
At the next session, most of the provisions were repealed ; another 
law was passed, which continued in force until 1799, when a still 
more elaborate statute was enacted, which has served as the 
groundwork of all subsequent legislation. 

For many years, Gallatin affirmed that, notwithstanding the 
gradual increase of duties, they were faithfully paid, and that the 
frauds so often committed on the fair trader and the public in 
countries where a large revenue was derived from customs, were 
comparatively few in the United States. The whole amount of 
fines and forfeitures incurred for a period of five years and a_ half 
for breaches of the revenue laws, which, during the same time, had 
yielded a net revenue of $17,000,000, did not much exceed $9,000. 
Tea, however, formed an exception, as the consumption for the 
years 1793 and 1794 was only one-half as great as for the two 
previous years. The temptation offered by the high duty and the 
small bulk of the article pointed out the true remedy, namely, a 
decrease of the duty. 

At a later period, it was observed by a committee of Congress 
that the duties on wines had been so _ injudiciously laid as to pro- 
duce a strong temptation to enter high-priced wines, which paid a 
very high duty, under the names of those of a low-price, paying a 
duty comparatively low. This fraud had been extensively practiced. 

When the new Government had been in operation twenty 
years, a very interesting and instructive report was made concern- 
ing “the principles and practice’? adopted by the Treasury De- 
partment in “ mitigating or remitting ” the fines, penalties and for- 
feitures incurred under the revenue laws. Congress had confided 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a very broad and delicate au- 
thority in the matter, which, happily, had been “ used in a manner 
liberal and just.’’ He was vested with power to mitigate or remit 
a fine, forfeiture or penalty, or to remove the disability, or any 
part thereof, if, in his opinion, it had been incurred without wilful 
negligence, or any intention of fraud, and to direct prosecutions to 
cease on such conditions as he deemed reasonable and just. To 
obtain the benefit of this law, however, it was necessary to have 
the facts in every case determined by a judge of a district court 
of the United States, who then transmitted the record to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for his decision. 
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In exercising his authority, Gallatin declared that, in deciding 
those cases to which the power of remitting in whole or 
in part applied, and in graduating the amount of penalty in 
those where it appeared improper to grant an unqualified remission, 
he had been invariably governed by the following principles. The 
first was enforcing the laws; the second, reducing the penalty to 
that amount, and requiring only that portion, which appeared suf- 
ficient for the purpose of preventing infractions; and the third was 
uniform rules of decision, so far as the diversity of cases 
rendered them practicable. In applying these principles to indi- 
vidual cases, several circumstances were considered,—the degree of 
negligence manifested by the party, the importance for the safety 
of the revenue of the particular provision which had been infringed, 
the encouragement due to the vigilance of the officers, and, when 
necessary for the purpose of checking illegal importations, the 
profit derived from the transaction. But the gain to the Treasury 
had never influenced him, or “ even been thought of” in making a 
decision. 

The number of cases decided by Gallatin was twelve hundred 
and ninety-seven. In ninety-two of these he decided there was an 


intention to defraud the Government, and no remission was granted. 


Absolute remission had been granted in eight hundred and eighty- 
eight cases, generally on payment of costs, and in three hundred 
and seventeen cases the fines had been mitigated. In about two- 
thirds of these nothing more had been inflicted than the payment 
of sums, generally inconsiderable, which were given to the custom- 
house officers. The expenses incurred in prosecuting for offences 
against the revenue laws considerably exceeded the amount actu- 
ally recovered and paid into the Treasury. Those penalties, there- 
fore, had not been a source of revenue. 

Individuals were constantly applying to Congress for remission 
of duties in cases not provided by law, but in the collection of 
which it was urged some peculiar hardships would be sustained. 
In one case, a large amount of goods had been landed in New 
York, and a fire had occurred, destroying the warehouse and its con- 
tents. Applications were founded on a great variety of circum- 
stances too numerous to describe. Not infrequently, when the 
Secretary had decided against an applicant for the remission of a 
fine or forfeiture, Congress was asked to grant relief, Cases of 
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this character were so numerous that the reader may be led to ask 
why was not a proper tribunal instituted for disposing of them, 
instead of dividing the power and responsibility between the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Congress? Surely, the creation of an 
adequate tribunal, composed of either existing officials or other in- 
dividuals, would have relieved Congress and the Secretary of the 
Treasury from the performance of a duty which could have been 
more perfectly and satisfactorily performed by some other body, 

Applications were often made to Congress to grant relief to 
those who had given bonds to secure the payment of duties. This 
was more especially the case with those who had become sureties. 
In another class of cases, the applicants sought to obtain a drawback. 
Such cases were very frequent. 

In the beginning, Congress provided that all duties on imported 
merchandise, except brandy and geneva, which was re-exported, 
should be returned within a specified time. One per cent. of the duties, 
however, was retained to cover the expense of entering and storing 
such merchandise. In respect to salted fish and provisions, the 
law provided an allowance “ in lieu of a drawback of the duties im- 
posed on the importation of the salt employed and expended 
therein.” A glaring defect in the law was soon discovered. A 
vessel arriving from a foreign port with a portion of her cargo des- 
tined for the United States, was obliged to pay duties on the whole, 
and even to land those articles which required weighing, measur- 
ing or gauging in order to ascertain the duties. Nor did the al- 
lowance of drawbacks obviate the difficulty. This was a very 
serious defect in the law, but, like other defects, could not be reme- 
died until the next session of Congress, when the law was thoroughly 
revised. 

The original design of the law for raising a revenue on imports 
was to tax, consumption, and the allowance of a drawback was to 
favor trade, In his famous report on manufacturing, Hamilton 
recommended the exemption from duty of nearly all materials em- 
ployed in manufactures. To this rule he observed thereshould be 
some exceptions. Three examples, illustrating three classes of 
exceptions, were given. Inthe first example, the material itself 
was extensively consumed, and consequently a fit and productive 
source of revenue. Such a commodity was molasses. It was 
“just that the consumers of it should pay a duty, as well as the 
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consumers of sugar.”’ Another exception was that of a manufacture, 
the competition of which with a similar domestic article it was 
desirable to restrain. The manufacture itself partook of the nature 
of a raw material, and by a further process could be converted into 
a manufacture of a different kind, the introduction or growth of 
which it was desirable to encourage. Cottons and linens in their 
white state fell under this description. A duty on those imported 
was proper to promote the domestic manufacture of similar articles 
in the same state. A drawback of that duty was equally proper to 
encourage the printing and staining at home of those which are 
brought from abroad. When the first of those manufactures had 
attained sufficient maturity to furnish a full supply for the second, 
the utility of the drawback ceased. A third exception, he con- 
tended, should be made when the material itself was produced in 
sufficient abundance here to furnish a cheap and _ plentiful supply 
to the manufacturer requiring it. Hemp either did, or was soon 
expected to, exemplify a commodity of this class. 

Hamilton further observed that, when duties on the materials 
of manufacture were not laid for the purpose of preventing com- 
petition with some domestic production, the same reasons which 
recommended, as a general rule, the exemption of those materials 
from duties, would recommend the allowance of a. drawback in 
favor of the manufacturer. Accordingly, such drawbacks were 
familiar to countries which systematically pursued the business of 
manufactures, which furnished an argument for the observance of a 
similar policy in the United States, and the idea had been adopted 
by the laws of the Union in respect to salt and molasses. Hamilton 
believed that the same principle could be beneficially extended to 
other articles. 

Several yeais afterwards, when more revenue was wanted, the 
Secretary ‘of the Treasury, Wolcott, recommended a tax on draw- 
backs. The Committee of Ways and Means considered the expe- 
diency of the measure. War was then raging in Europe, and it 
was contended, on the one hand, that, if such a tax were laid, it 
would not rest on our commerce or merchants, but on foreign na- 
tions who were the consumers of the re-exported commodities. 
While the war continued, they would certainly be obliged to pur- 

. chase them from America alone, and would be under the necessity 
of repaying the tax, in addition to the price which otherwise would 
be demanded. 
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To this reasoning it was answered that the whole argument 
rested on the supposition of our ability to effect two things, both 
of which were very uncertain, namely,—to monopolize the business 
of supplying the countries in question with East and West India 
and China commodities, and “to compel those commodities to 
touch first at our own ports before they were carried to the places 
where they were consumed.” For it was clear that if, by raising 
the price of the commodities, we should raise up competitors who 
could underbid us in the foreign markets, or should, by taxing 
them when they arrived at our own ports, lead our merchants to 
carry them directly from the places of their production to the 
places where they were consumed, without landing them in this 
country, in either case, the duty would be lost ; in the first, by ruin- 
ing altogether our trade, whereon the duty must depend, and in 
the second by turning the trade away from our own ports, where 
alone the duty could be collected. A duty of two and one-half 
per cent., which was the figure proposed, would amount to a large 
sum: on a valuable cargo, and was a sufficient premium to tempt 
the avoiding of American ports, The Committee made no re- 
commendation, but Congress tried the experiment. The duty im- 
posed was two and one-half per cent., in addition to half that sum 
previously exacted for entering and storing such goods. But if the 
re-exportation occurred in foreign vessels which imported them, 
the drawback previously allowed was withheld. 

Another defect early appeared in the law relating to this sub- 
ject. Goods were entered into the United States, and then re- 
exported to a foreign port adjacent to the dominion ofthis country. 
As the drawback was allowed when they were taken away, and 
they could be easily returned after re-exportion without the pay- 
ment of a duty, the Government was defrauded of the revenues to 
which it was fairly entitled. This defect was partially corrected by 
the law of 1799. 

Manufacturers were constantly trying to obtain more favorable 
legislation in the way of drawbacks on imported dutiable merchan- 
dise used in the manufacture of other articles which they desired 
to export. Cordage was one of the things which secured much at- 
tention from Congress. In 1793 it had been exported in consid- 
erable quantities, but, later, a duty of twenty dollars per ton was 
levied on foreign hemp. Of course, the levying of so heavy a duty 
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on the raw material was a serious disadvantage to the American 
manufacturer. But it did not appear expedient to Congress, either 
to increase the duty onthe imported article, or to discontinue the 
allowance of the drawback on the re-exportation of foreign manu- 
factured cordage. Congress, therefore, devised another remedy, 
namely, the payment to American manufacturers of a certain sum 
on all cordage exported, as equivalent to the duty on hemp. The 
same remedy was applied to other things. 

Stillthe cordage manufacturers were not satisfied. They wanted 
either a discontinuance of the drawback on foreign cordage when ex- 
ported, or an allowance of a drawback on the exportation of home- 
made cordage equal to the duty imposed on hemp. There were 
two grave difficulties in the way of granting such relief. The first 
was the contravention of the general principle adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of allowing drawbackson the exportation of imports; the 
other difficulty was the distinguishing of cordage made of Ameri- 
can hemp from that made of the foreign material. These objec- 
tions were subsequently made to similar applications of soap and 
candle manufacturers. 

Sugar refiners frequently applied to Congress for similar assist- 
ance, which was desired for the same reason, chiefly, as had been 
given by the cordage, soap, and other manufacturers. The duty 
collected from this source has always been so large as to warrant 
our describing the manner in which the Government allowed draw- 
backs whenever sugar was exported. 

At first,a duty of two cents a pound was collected on sugar re- 
fined within the United States. A similar duty was allowed as a 
drawback, besides three cents a pound to cover the duties paid on 
importations. When this regulation was made, the duty on crude 
sugar was one cent and a half a pound. As two pounds of crude 
sugar were needed to make one pound of refined, three cents per 
pound were allowed on exporting the refined article, and to this were 
added the two cents per pound paid for the excise,—the duty and 
the excise thus making a drawback of five cents a pound allowed 
in the beginning. By subsequent statutes, the duties on imported 
sugar were increased, but there was a corresponding increase of 
drawback. -When, however, the internal taxes were repealed in 
1802, the drawback on refined sugar, then amounting to seven 

cents a pound, ceased, 
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Notwithstanding the repeal of these statutes, the refining of 
sugar in the United States was “not wholly unprotected.” At 
one time, sugar candy or crystallized sugar could be imported from 
Asia, “ not only so cheap as to vie with the West India brown, but 
even to be substituted, in many cases, for refined sugars in the 
markets of the United States.’”” The merchants who could have 
bought great quantities of this “elegant form of sugar,’ were in- 
terrupted in their trade by the imposition of a duty of nine cents 
a pound, which three years afterwards was increased two cents and 
a half per pound more. ‘ Thus, to protect the domestic refiners 
of sugar, the merchants who traded to the East Indies were pro- 
hibited from bringing sugar candy to the United States, and the 
citizens at home from consuming it, but at the enormous price paid 
for it as a dainty, a medicine, or a rarity.” 

Nor was Congress unmindful of “encouraging the domestic 
sugar refinery.” By various acts, a duty amountiny: to nine centsa 
pound was imposed on foreign refined loaf sugar, and six and one- 
half cents per pound on all other refined sugars. In 1799, Con- 
gress refused to grant a drawback on the exportation of imported 
loaf and lump sugars refined abroad, and forbade the importation of it 
in vessels of less burthen than one hundred and twenty tons, and 
in parcels of less than six hundred pounds, These heavy duties 
effected an almost total prohibition of foreign refined sugars. 

The domestic refiners, nevertheless, strenuously sought to obtain 
a drawback on the exportation of their own product. There were 
two difficulties in the way, springing from the acquisition of 
Louisiana. The first was that a large amount of sugar was pre- 
pared and exported annually from New Orleans and vicinity, and 
it was regarded as unreasonable to allow a drawback on sugar 
which had never paid a duty. The other difficulty was that a sugar 
refinery had been established at New Orleans, where others were 
likely to be established. To accomplish the object which the 
sugar refiners had in view, it was declared necessary to prohibit 
the importation of refined sugar from Louisiana ; and, to avoid pay- 
ing a drawback on sugar that had never paid duties, it would also 
be necessary to distinguish the sugars of Louisiana from those of 
foreign production, . 

The sugar refiners often renewed their demand, but in vain. 
Indeed, a report of the Committee on Commerce and Manufactures, 
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made during the session of 1805, shows that the current had set 
strongly against the sugar refiners. 

Occasionally, Congress discovered that the duties were so high 
as to check importations. When cocoa, for example, was first 
taxed in 1789, the duty assessed was one cent per pound. It was 
afterward raised to two cents, and in 1799 the duty was doubled. 
The latter rate checked importations. The revenue received from 
the article when the duty was two cents per pound, was as great as 
when the duty was doubled. The increased duty, therefore, oper- 
ated, say a committee who investigated the subject, “ if not to dis- 
courage importation, to produce this effect by causing an export 
of it before manufactured.’ Another effect of the high rate of 
duty was to oppress unreasonably the manufacture of chocolate 
without benefiting in any way the public revenue. 

ALBERT S. BoLLgs. 
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THE AMERICAN INCUBUS. 


LTHOUGH intelligent men of all parties deplore the present 
A condition of American politics, and assert the necessity for 
reforming the civil service, yet many persons who have had nothing 
to do with politics are unable to see why this point should be so 
strenuously urged as a sine gud non, and think that there is an un- 
reasonable hue and cry raised because a few hundred thousands 
or millions of dollars should be wasted or stolen, and some indefi- 
nite number of clerks be uncertain of retaining their positions. 
These persons read an article about “ The Merit System,” “ Fixity 
of Tenure,” or “ Competitive Examinations,” without comprehend- 
ing the personal and local interest which it contains for them. 
They are not alarmed that we should “depart from the examples 
of our forefathers,’ and are not aware that the vote which they 
deposited on election day at the back window of a neighboring 
grog-shop, was arrested on its sovereign mission and placed under 
the table by an employé of the United States Government. If it be 
brought to their attention, they admit it is improper that this 
state of affairs should exist; but they look upon the whole mat- 
ter as of infinitely less importance than the chance success of the 
wicked opposition; and they claim that, while these abuses may 
tend to demoralize Washington, (where they fancy the civil ser- 
vice resides,) yet the will ofthe people eventually prevails. 

If the percentage which gave victory at any recent election be 
compared with the number of national, State, and municipal em- 
ployes constituting the civil service of the section considered, it 
will usually be found that the latter, acting in concert, could con- 
trol the result, even leaving out of consideration their organized 
facilities for cheating at the polls. Then let it be remembered 
that, while the disinterested voter probably succeeded in recording 
his vote for one of two undesirable candidates, yet he had no more 
chance to express his opinion in the selection of these two bad 
nominees, than if he had dwelt in Siam. 

Does the quiet and respectable citizen who conscientiously votes 
at every election, suppose that the votes which he casts at primary 
elections are counted, unless he is one of so contemptible a minority 
of respectable voters that the various Government and city 
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employes—who are the assessors, judges, inspectors and guardians 
of the peace at his poll,—good-humoredly permit his feeble ballot 
to appear? These persons do this dirty work, not from choice ; 
they would choose neither pocket-picking nor forgery as an amuse- 
ment ora profession. Many of them commit few crimes, excepting 
political ones, They do these from the hard necessity of retaining 
their petty salaries, and would be as much rejoiced as the most 
zealous Civil Service Reformer, if this necessity were removed. 
Others of them think the salary easily earned by light, irregular, 
irresponsible labor, alternating with crimes against their country 
and fellow-citizens ; whilst the older ones, having been battered 
about from one berth to another, do these things with the indiffer- 
ence come of long practice. 

A certain example of the latter class now draws a salary from 
the State of Pennsylvania for performing certain services in a re- 
mote part of the State, and, dwelling comfortably in Philadelphia, 
he visits the scene of his imaginary labors on pay-day, and at other 
times makes himself useful in his ward, where he is regarded as a 
very capable judge of primary elections. He boasts that upon one 
‘ occasion he suppressed all but twenty-three of the ninety votes 
cast, by holding the ballot which he thought should have been 
voted by the ninety persons, in the palm of his hand, and, accept- 
ing the injudicious one at the window, substituting the one for 
the other whilst placing it in the box. The feat is considered 
somewhat difficult, and it redounds greatly to the credit of the 
judge who demonstrates his proficiency in performing it, and will 
ensure this gentleman’s retention in the civil service of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Occasionally, it has happened that some judge may have been 
elected the previous year who was opposed to the “ machine,” or 
who had become anti-“ machine” during the year. This occurred, 
not very long since, in a certain locality in Philadelphia, when 
Lieutenant of Police —— told one of the “ boys ” that he would 
furnish him with a blank certificate of election as judge of primary 
elections, signed and ready to fill up with the name of some trusty 
city employe ; and, as the Lieutenant laughing remarked that there 
was ‘no honor in love, war or politics,” he doubtless felt secure in _ 
his retention upon the force. Did he do this simp!y to oblige some 
“boss politician?” When, subsequently, he, as, is said, did every 
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police lieutenant in Philadelphia ordered his patrolmen, at roll-call, 
one morning, to subscribe a portion of their hard-earned wages toward 
agreat corruption fund, and not to mention it to the reporters, did he 
do this from a disinterested desire to assist some hack politician ? 
When he ordered the patrolmen to leave addresses and tickets at 
every house on their beats, was it party zeal that actuated him ? 
When, upon the night of the election, a drunken negro (known as 
a “coon,” ) swaggered to and fro in the parlor of the station-house, 
(where the local politicians were receiving the returns,) flourishing 
a revolver in this very abode of the guardians of the peace, and re- 
lating his prowess in threatening to shoot another negro because 
he desired to vote for a candidate now very popular outside of pol- 
itical circles, when a local “ boss” called upon the “ boys” to give 
“ Jim” something for the work which he had done for the party, — 
and when this otherwise respectable policeman added his two silver 
dollars to the six with which the negro reeled away,—was it the 
party of progress and great moral ideas that he was assisting, or 
his lieutenancy ? If you had approached the station-house with some 
story of murder, or robbery, or terrible accident, this same man 
would have met you, not only with succor, but with kindly sympathy, 
Why was he converted into a criminal when politics approached ? 
Because every station-house contained certain persons who attended 
-to the politics of the division. They acted as brokers in the patron- 
age, and as henchmen in executing the orders of their superiors in 
influencing primaries and elections. | Every patrolman of the pre- 
cinct might have lost his place at their request, and nearly all owed 
their appointments to the same. They were middle-men between 
‘boss’ and “ boy.” By obeying them alone in matters political, the 
policemen retained the positions by which they earned their daily 
bread. 

It is to correct these evils that it is desired to appoint police- 
men on their merits alone, which would constitute Civil Service 
Reform in this branch of municipal government. 

It is the same, and worse, in all the departments. Nearly every 
man who gains his living in the public service in Philadelphia,— 
whether he be a clerk or a book-keeper in any one of the numerous 

‘ municipal and Federal offices, fireman, street cleaner or street 
paver, contractor or laborer for any of the departments, or even 
if he sell coal, provisions, or furniture, to a political club,—is, 
together with his relatives and associates, converted by necessity 
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into a more or less active member of an organized band for the 
suppression of the will of the people, and for doing the behests of 
a corrupt cabal. The ramifications of this system almost exceed 
belief. Some time ago, a man desired to run for a nomination who 
was objectionable to this cabal for the reason,—there is no use of 
mincing matters,—for the simple reason, that he was known to be 
honest ; and a tradesman who was to have run asa delegate to 
the nominating convention in his behalf, and who had for a cus- 
tomer a once most respectable political club, was actually visited 
by some member or envoy of the club, and plainly told that, if he 
desired to continue his trade with the club, he must not run asa 
delegate for the obnoxious candidate ; and he did not. 

In another case, a man desiring a nomination thought proper to 
introduce himself to a statesman who he knew could allow his 
votes to appear, if he desired. The statesman (who had acquired 
a competency ina position paying no salary,) inquired the man’s 
name, and upon hearing it replied, “ Yes, I’ve heard of you, young 
man; you can’t be elected.” The young man explained that a 
majority of his constituents would vote for him, and asked why 
this would not secure his election; upon which the statesman 
remarked, “ Because I say you can’t; and when I say a man shall 
not be elected, no man ever was elected,” The aspirant tried it, 
polled a majority, and was counted out. 

These and hundreds of similar affairs occurred in Philadelphia. 
Our legislators in Councils, at Harrisburg, and in Washington, 
are, with a few notable exceptions, the product of such methods, 
and it can hardly be expected that any intelligent legislation will 
be supplied from such a source. Any scheme for reform, be it 
philanthropic or patriotic, is strangled in such an assemblage. 

Do we desire proper financial legislation ? Constitutional im- 
provement in the method of electing the Executive? Repeal of 
delinquent tax laws? Economy in city government? A metro- 
politan police? We cannot obtain consideration, even, of these ~ 
matters, until the trained mercenaries, who render our representa- 
tives defiantly indifferent to our appeals or expostulations, are re- 
moved from their support. The effect of the possession of this 
trained body of retainers is to render the ruler absolutely defiant 
towards the voter, and we can all remember in the last few years 
many instances of high-handed disregard of the people which 
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were thought too impudent for execution when first suggested, but 
which were consummated and have passed into history. 

Occasionally, the “ boss” overestimates his power, and meets 
with disaster, but nearly always he succeeds, and the sovereign 
citizen is left to acquiesce or grumble, as best pleases him. The 
persons whom we pay to do the government work furnish this 
fellow with the power to snap his fingers in our faces. 

A man, holding a clerkship in the public service in Philadel- 
phia supported for nomination a candidate obnoxious to the 
“ machine,” and a magistrate, who had been elected on the ticket 
of the opposite party, came to him, stating that a politician of the 
same party as the clerk had endeavored to borrow some roughs 
of the magistrate (who apparently kept a supply on hand,) for the 
purpose of making a personal assault upon the clerk on the day of 
the primary election. And, upon the clerk requesting him to make 
an affidavit to that effect, the justice of the peace refused, on the 
ground that the would-be borrower of roughs of the other politi- 
cal party was a friend of his, and that the information was merely 
between one “ gentleman” and another. 

Civil Service Reformers aim to render it unnecessary for a jus- 
tice of the peace to retain a following of roughs. 

The captain of plunder and ballot-box stuffing, known as a 
prominent boss politician, has no part in the detailed application of 
his tyranny. He merely orders an underling to see that a given 
section is properly managed, and is himself left at liberty to pur- 
sue his schemes undisturbed, unless called upon to remove some 
employe of the city or Government who has rebelled against the 
authority of this underling. 

Civil Segvice Reformers wish to deprive this fellow of his power 
of removing,—to cut this Samson’s hair. 

The boss has but one fear,—mutiny among his serfs,—and _ his 
generalship consists in playing off their claims one against another, 
and uniting all in a co-partnership for the acquisition of spoils. 
This constitutes the statesmanship of most of our public men. 

The same organization and facilities for rewarding and punish- 
ing extend to all the vast number of persons employed in any 
manner, (excepting the army and navy,) by the United States, the 
several States, and various municipalities throughout the land. 
From New York to California, from Maine to Texas, have the 
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tentacles of this devil-fish—the ““machine’’--encompassed the country 
and throttled the free suffrages of the people. 

The number ofemployes and office-holders whose whole effort is 
tomake the “ machine ”’ all-powerful, cannot be accurately estimated, 
but it is known that their votes are enough to secure a majority: 
under any usual division of political parties, and that the conven- 
tions which nominate the usually unfit candidates, for one of whom 
we must vote, are composed almost exclusively of their number. 
The convention which nominated the last unsuccessful candidate for 
Mayor of Philadelphia, was composed of twenty-three police- 
men, four constables, nine members of City Councils, five 
police magistrates, eighty-six office-holders, ten tavern-keep- 
ers, and only thirty-five whose connection with the “ring” was 
not obvious. Is the political party under consideration com- 
posed of these elements in the proportion represented by 
this convention, and are over eighty per cent. of the Republi- 
can voters of Philadelphia either office-holders or tavern- 
keepers? An examination of the list of members of the city and 
ward committees will show a monotonous list of policemen, clerks, 
contractors, and coroner’s undertakers, How much voice has the 
taxpayer in all this? Whére are the people who pay the money 
represented in the selection of those who are to appropriate and 
disburse it ? 

If these employes could keep their appointments otherwise, 
there would be few of them who would work so hard and run such 
risks to assist a local politician. Besides the subversion of the 
will of the people, what a source of demoralization to the nation 
the existence of such a class must be! When the magnitude of 
the evil is appreciated, and the depth of the abyss pexcefyed, the 
differences between voters of opposite parties must be lost to sight, 
and, after sufficient agitation, the people will combine against the 
“bosses,” as the latter have long since combined against them. 

In our larger cities, the union between the “bosses” of the 
opposite parties is nearly always in existence. The party supply- 
ing the larger number of the defenceless voters, pensions the oppo- 
sition to avoid exposures. In New York, it is brought to such 
perfection that the police are assessed and the money placed in the 
hands of a trustee for division between the two parties. But, bad 
as it all is, it was once worse in England, but has been reformed 
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within the memory of the present generation, and there are signs 
which indicate an uprising of the supine public. The efficiency of 
the “ machine ” has already been somewhat impaired, and the grip of 
the “ bosses” has lost some of its tenacity in many localities. 

The recent national calamity has tended most strongly to call 
public attention to the subject. While that desperate act was 
probably the blind impulse ofa man crazed in the effort to obtain an 
appointment in our rotten civil service, yet the people seem to 
have taken the view that the spoils system in politics, as prosecuted 
by men of acknowledged ability and intelligence, and occupying 
positions of prominence in political life, has borne its legitimate fruit 
when ina weaker intellect it led tothe assassination of the Executive 
ofthe country. It will not be surprising to find some politicians who 
have fattened on the spoilssystem, adopting Civil Service Reform asa 
necessary measure of self-preservation ; and, indeed, it seems as if 
he will prove himself to be the shrewdest who will advance and 
champion the cause, and, perceiving the ground-swell of popular 
agitation, will mount the tide, to be borne aloft, rather than to be 
drowned in his hole. 

Tuomas LEAMING, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM GOETHE’S « FAUST.” 
THE DEDICATION, 
“ Thr naht euch wieder, schwankende Gestalten,” 


Ye wavering Forms, again ye come around me, 

Ye Forms whose early glances met a troubled heart! 
Say, shall I try to hold you fast as ye surround me ? 

Still does my soul from old illusions feel it cannot part ? 


Ye crowd around! So must it be :—I own your sway 
As ye come stalking up from out the fog and mist ; 

And, by the magic breath whose perfume marks your way 
O’ercome, my bosom heaves, as long ago, with youth’s unrest. 


The images of early days your presence brings before 
My soul; and many lovely phantoms of the past 

Appear ; while with them, like some old and half-forgotten lore, 
The tones of early love and friendship are heard again at last. 


Sorrow has joined the throng ; I hear again the lamentation 
Which from the maze of life’s confusing course, gains all its 
might, 
And summons back to memory fair hours of joy’s intoxication, 
Whose blessings, once so prized, have vanished from my sight. 


Alas! they hear no more the measured cadence of my song— 
Those souls to whom I sang the first. I find myself alone : 
Dispersed is all of what was oncea well-known friendly throng, 
And memory even fails to hear the earliest answering tone. 


Strangers are they,—the throng who listen to my singing now,— 
And even their applause but fills my saddened heart with fear. 

The friends who used to listen to my song with pleasure,—now, 
Alas, if living still, are scattered, wandering far from here! 


And now there fills my heart a long unfelt and ardent longing 
For that unseen and still and earnest spirit throng ; 

‘And, with the unvoiced tones to Atol’s dreamy harp belonging, 
Murmuring in wavering cadences, | give the world my song. 


Trembling has seized upon me; my tears are flowing in a cease- 
less stream : 
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My heart finds all its strength by softening weakness banished. 
What I possess I see as in the hazy distance of a dream, 
And only count as real the forms that long ago from me have 
vanished. 


PRELUDE TO THE SECOND PART OF “FAUST.” 


[Scene: A pleasant locality. Faust lying on a flowery turf, 
weary, restlessly trying to sleep. Twilight. A spirit-circle moves 
hoveringly ; charming little Forms.] 


ARIEL. 


(Song, accompanied by Atolian harps.) 
When the spring-time rain of blossoms 
Over all things floating falls ; 

When the fields’ green carpet spreading 
Fills all eyes of earth-born men, 

Little Elfin spirit-greatness, 

Hastens where it help can bring,—— 
Whether good, or whether evil, 

Man of sorrow pity claims. 


Ye who this head surround in airy circle, 

Here show yourself in guise of noble elves, 

And gently soothe his heart’s terrific struggle ; 

Temptation’s flaming bitter shafts take far away, 

And cleanse his soul from ruins life has wrought. 

Four are the rests which Night’s dark season bringeth 

Now fill them up with kindly acts without delay ; 

First lay his head upon the cooling pillow under, 

Then bathe him in the dew from Lethe’s stream ; 

Pliant are soon the limbs, convulsion—stiffened, 
When he, renewed in strength, doth rest till day. 

Fill up your round of fairest Elfin duty 

And give him back again to holy Light. 


CHORUS. 


(Singly, by twos and many, changing and together.) 


When with tepid warmth the breezes 
Fill the green enclos’d plain, 
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Veils of mist and pleasant vapors 
Cause the twilight here to fall; 
Whisper gently sweet contentment, 
Rock the heart in child-like peace, 
And the eyes of this one wearied 
Close the gates of Day upon, 


Night has here already fallen, 
Solemnly the stars appear ; 
Ample lights and little sparkles 
Glisten near and gleam afar ;— 
Glisten here, the sea their mirror, 
Gleam on high in clearer night ; 
Joy of deepest quiet sealing, 
Rules the moon’s magnificence. 


Pass’d already are the hours ; 
Vanish’d, too, are grief and joy ; 

Have the foretaste! Thou art healed ; 
Trust the new-found light of day! 
Vales grow verdant, swelling hillsides 
Shadow-peace from bushes cast ; 

And in waving silver billows 

Moves the grain for harvest ripe. 


Wish on wish to be attaining 

Look at yonder brilliant scene; 
Gently thou art captive taken, 

Sleep a veil is,—cast it off! 

Pause no more to make the venture ; 
When the crowd trails lingering on, 
All things can the noble one do 
Who with wisdom quickly acts. 


[A great commotion heralds the approach of the Sun.] 


ARIEL, 


Listen! Hark! The Hour’s tempest 
Sounding in the spirit-hearing 

Brings the light of new-born Day. 
Rocky doors creak, op’ning, clanging, 
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Phcebus’ wheels roll on with crackling ; 
What a tumult brings the light ! 
Drums are sounding, trumpets braying, 
Eye is blinded, ear confounded,— 

All, unheard, is silence here. 

Slip within the cups of flowers, 
Deeper, deeper, dwell there quiet, 

In the rocks, and under bowers ; 

If Light catch you, you are deaf! 


FAUST. 


Life’s pulse with living force is freshly beating 

The airy twilight’s mildness to be greeting ; 

Thou Earth this night on sure foundations resting 
Art at my feet with new-found motion breathing, 
Beginnest now with pleasure to surround me : 
Thou movest in me strong determination 

To strive henceforth to reach the highest being. 
The world lies now embrac’d in twilight’s glimmer, 
The wood resounds with life of thousand voices, 

A wreath of mist is poured o’er all the valley ; 

Yet in the blue profound lies heaven’s clearness, 
And twig and branches, fresh with life, are bursting 
From out the dark abyss where, hidden, they were sleeping ; 
And tint on tint from out the ground appeareth 
Where flow’r and leaf with trembling pearls are dripping : 
A Paradise appears in what surrounds me. 

Look up! The peaks of giant mountain summits 
Already herald forth the solemn brilliance ; 

They early may enjoy the lasting brightness 
Which later pours itself o’er us beneath them. 

And now on Alpine meads with verdure covered 

Is poured a newer glow and fresher clearness, 

And step by step it here below is speeding : 

It comes apace! Alas! already blinded, ‘ 

I turn away, my eyes with anguish pierced. 


And thus it is, whene’er a hopeful longing 
The highest aim to reach with loyal striving 
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Finds open wide the portals of fulfilment ; 
‘But now there breaks from those eternal valleys 
A flaming overflow,—we stand confounded : 

The torch of life we wish to kindle with it, 

A fire-sea pours around us,—what a fire ! 

Is’t love? Is’t hate? Which, glowing, wind around us, 
With grief and joy, so vast in variation 

That we to earth again must turn our vision 

To veil us in Youth’s earliest glow of feeling. 

So let the sun be shining still behind me! | 

The waterfall, through rocky fissures roaring, 

I gaze upon with still increasing rapture. 

In thousand jets it leaps, forever falling, 

And, as its thousand streams are overflowing, 
High tossed in air the foamy spray is floating. 
To splendid use this stormy rushing turning 

The gorgeous bow is arched with constant shifting, 
Now clear defined, now vanishing in vapor, 

Still spreading round a fragrant, cooling shower! 
That mirrors forth the sum of human effort. 
Muse well on it; you have a truthful picture :— 
The tints of life in its reflected splendor! 


Joun ANDREwsS Harris. 
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MODERN MUSIC. 


N seeking to determine the correct standard of modern music, a 
| cayeful analogy should be drawn between this and the fine arts. 
Its peculiar and intimate connection with painting, sculpture, and 
more especially with poetry, must form our basis of good taste. 
According to Boethius, that talented Greek who wrote after the 
Augustine age, but three faculties are employed in the musical art,— 
one which is exercised in playing upon instruments, another that 
of the poet, which directs the composition of verses, and a third 
which judges of the former two. As to the first, the performance 
of instruments, it is evident that the artists obey as servants, and, 
as to poets, they are not led so much to verse by reason as by a 
certain instinct which we call genius. But that which assumes to 
itself the power of judging of these two, that can examine into 
rhythms, songs (melodies,) and their verse, as it is the exercise of 
reason and judgment, is most properly to be accounted music ; and 
he only is a true musician who has the faculty of judging accord- 
ing to speculation and the approved ratios of sounds, of the modes, 
genera and rhythmi of melodies, and their various commixtures, 
and of the verses of the poets. That the supreme object of vocal 
music is to lend effect to the words which are sung, thereby adding 
force to our speech, is an opinion very prevalent. Music, however, 
is in itself so unquestionably perfect a science, and thoroughly in- 
dependent as an art. It has a language strangely peculiar to itself, 
and a universal one, with no regard toany possible form of speech ; 
not simply its vocabulary as an art, but through it we are en- 
abled to transmit and expresscertain sentiments and emotions, and 
also of associating and grouping ideas. Thus, its intimate connec- 
tion with rhetoric is very apparent. To those who are unfamiliar 
with elementary principles of music and musical composition, this 
comparison which we have drawn will be scarcely definite. The 
fundamental analogy between rhetoric and music is comparatively 
a simpleone. In all sentences, the arrangement of words will de- 
pend considerably upon the thought of the writer, or a definite 
idea to which the words of the sentence must bear some relation. 
So, also, in a musical sentence, the arrangement of notes will depend 
very much upon the key-note, to which, again, all ofthe other notes 
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must have a relation. But we cannot safely assert that the key- 
note is analogous to thought. In language we have thought ; and 
it exists as well in music. 

A musical thought cannot, in any case, depend upon one note 
or tone, but upon groups or phrases of notes; as it is again in 
language. The combinations of notes in phrases are infinite and 
inexhaustible. We observe at the present day a marked distinc- 
tion between harmony and melody. The latter term signifies a 
succession of single sounds or notes ; in reality, any tune or air, 
performed by voice or instrument, being called a melody. Helm- 
holtz, that famous acoustician, remarks that melody is the essential 
basis of music ; and finely-developed music, in the shape of simple 
melody, existed for thousands of years, and still exists, in many 
civilized nations, without any harmony whatever. The term 
harmony, however, is applied to combinations of various notes 
which, when sounded together, produce a concordance. Haupt- 
mann drew an excellent distinction between melody and harmony. 
He says melody conveys essentially the idea of motion; 
harmony is consistent with the idea of rest. Melody must 
go on, or it is not complete melody. In harmony, the musical idea 
is complete, even though it stand still. 

In the art of sculpture, it is self-evident that beauty ins not 
consist in single, individual lines, whatever their course may be. 
Simplicity does not consist in the variations of a solitary line, which 
our eye must follow from one point to another, that we may recog- 
nize its bearings. This applies with still greater force to the art 
of painting. Here we are afforded a remarkably clear illustration 
of the value of full harmony in music. The beauty of a picture, 
when finished, consists mainly in a suitable variety of colors, well 
proportioned and properly blended. In the same manner does a 
perféct piece of music,a composition designed to produce the 
grandest effects of which music is capable, require a due employ- 
ment of the nicer shades and colors of sound that are produced 
by an appropriate introduction of the delicate intervals of semi- 
tones, or, as we know them technically, accidentals. Such gradual 
variations of tone, when they occur frequently, constitute musical 
phrases, which are called, with a more strict reference to their 
effect than was implied in the original application of the term toa 
certain genus of ancient music, chromatic, or colored passages. 
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Rhythm is another constituent of good music, though its presence 
is wanting in some kinds of chanting. The /£olian harp, which 
we have so often placed in our windows ona winter night, being 
wholly dependent upon the unsteady breeze of the atmosphere for 
the various melodies produced, is entirely destitute of anything 
like a rhythmical succession of tones. 

Modern chanting, particularly that which we hear in our 
churches where boy-choirs are used, shows a decided neglect of 
rhythm. ‘The introduction of the element of time into music is of 
very antique date,—in all probability, as far back as music itself. 
Wherever sounds or tones are sustained, such as those produced 
by the voice, there will of course be some time or duration ; and 
this duration must have some metrical division. The best modern 
examples of rhythmic division will be found in our marches and 
dance music. Indeed, there are some kinds of dances where it is an 
absolute necessity that the music should fit as closely as possible 
to the figures. It was the rhythm of the hammers that suggested 
to Haendel his air of the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 

The rhythm of the waves duringa perillous passage at sea sug- 
gested to Rubinstein the motives of his famous “ Ocean Symphony,” 
a work so descriptive of nature, that, when hearing it, one almost 
experiences sea-sickness. With reference to time, we must admit 
that the in-born feeling for regular periodical movement is unques- 
tionably a very natural one, though almost all who have had any 
practical experience in music have found that it is far from being 
universal, There are a great many music-teachers who know, to 
their discomfort, that to get the ¢e of music properly attended 
to is the hardest part of their task. Some pupils seem almost 
hopelessly incapable of ever appreciating time. The fact of their 
being wholly unconscious of these defects, after all the pains that 
have been taken by the teacher to instruct them, certainly shows 
that some mental organizations are totally lacking in the appre- 
ciation of rhythm. 

It is, indeed, surprising to see how prevalent this natural defi- 
ciency is among professional musicians. It is, of course, not in the 
written compositions that we discover this; but in that which is 
usually regarded as a test of this sense, namely, zprovisation. Men 
like Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and many others, were emi- 
nent in this sort of thing. Many years ago, this style of playing 
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was very much cultivated, but has latterly fallen into disuse. 
Unfortunately, our organists now-a-days do little else than 
extempore work, thus neglecting the legitimate literature of the 
noble instrument. Of course, in the Anglican service, the oppor- 
tunity for extemporaneous playing is very frequent, but it should 
not so shamelessly displace everything else. Pole, an eminent 
writer upon this subject, comments thus: “ It is a curious fact that, 
in by far the greater majority of such cases, the performances one 
hears are entirely destitute of time orrhythm. They consist, usually, 
of harmonic combinations, sequences, and progressions, strung 
together in a totally amorphous way, without any attempt at divi- 
sion or measure of any kind. This is one of the strangest phe- 
nomena in practical music, The players are often known as excel- 
lent musicians, who, in performing written music, would keep their 
time with the most immaculate precision ; but, when they have to 
‘make music’ onthe spur of the moment, they seem entirely to 
forget that this necessary element of it has any existence!” The 
only possible explanation is that in these persons the za/ural sense 
ol measured movement is wanting, and that their attention to it 
in a general way is only a matter of artificial education. It is 
probable that they are, at the time, quite unaware of the de- 
fect, and would be greatly surprised if it were remarked 
that what they were playing had no claim to be called music 
in the modern sense of the word, Piano-forte players have 
less frequent opportunities for extempore display than organ- 
ists; but in regard to them the same remark will generally 
apply. Let any one listen attentively to a pianist, however 
great, who puts his fingers in an unpremeditated way on the 
keys ; and in nine cases out of ten it will at once be evident 
that no sense of time or rhythm can be present in the player’s 
mind, Our instruments are tuned at the present day somewhat 
differently from those which were used at the time of Bach. The 
temperament of the organ or piano was so unsuccessfully adjusted, 
that there were one or two keys that were very offensive to the 
ear when played. Bach never wrote anything in A flat; and but 
one piece in its relative minor. Bach hada habit of playing on 
the unequally tempered organ in its worst keys, to annoy Silber.” 
mann, a famous organ-builder of his day. 

Burpett Mason. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. I. 
“ HE idea of the beautiful,” to use M. Cousin’s formula, is 

T the basis of all art, properly so-called ; but, considered 
absolutely, that is to say, only with respect to its effect upon the 
observer, every work of art implies something more than an at- 
tempt to realize the beautiful, since it is not only the reflection of 
an intellectual state intensified to emotion, and competent to cause 
like emotional states in others, but also an expression of the con- 
structive power possessed by the intellect. In this regard, the re- 
sult is valuable, as Hegel observes, “in the ratio as the thought is 
more deep and comprehensive, and in the ratio as it is more clearly 
expressed.”’ Nevertheless, beauty is the chief object, as well as 
the true inspiration, of the artist. The fact that conceptions of the 
beautiful have varied with the epochs in which they found an ex- 
pression in plastic modes, is a psychological one, more particularly 
connected with the origin of the idea itself; and the inquiry 
whether beauty be strictly impersonal in its nature, an innate en- 
dowment, or, like the other contents of mind, a derivation from ex- 
perience, does not at present concern us. Regarded in its entirety, 
however, the human intellect, interpreted by its remains, of what- 
ever character they may be, has exhibited no essential or generic 
changes at any period of its development that can now be ascer- 
tained ; its fundamental structure has been always the same, and 
the differences to which variations in ideal standards witness, are 
those of degree and not of kind. Like all other products of the 
intelligence, art obeys the laws of mental evolution, but, unlike the 
others, it may be said to have already attained consummate forms 
of expression which criticism is competent to pronounce upon. 

All zsthetic studies must be prosecuted by one of two separated 
but correlated methods. The artistic result may be regarded as 
an accomplished fact, designed to produce certain effects by awaken- 
ing emotions and rendering nascent ideas of the same general type 
as those to which it owed its origin; or we may study it with 
reference to the elaboration of the design as determined by 
those specialties of the artist’s environment that give to this 
its peculiar and individual features. Neither of these methods can 
‘x2 counted upon for exact results, however, since the artist’s ideal 
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is imperfectly revealed in the feeling its embodiment produces, and 
its genesis remains entangled and obscured by the complexity of 
the phenomena that co-operated in its realization. History affords 
but an imperfect basis for art criticism, and plastic forms are but 
untrustworthy interpreters of the past. It is true, always, that the 
effects produced by the action of general causes upon large aggre- 
gates during long intervals, is absolute and invariable ; but, at any 
given era, they will be so inextricably intermixed with the influ- 
ence of particular circumstances, and with results attributable to 
personal traits, as to evade scrutiny and escape analysis. It has 
come to pass, from the undefined and uncertain character of 
these departments of zsthetics,—both distinct, though related,— 
that, notwithstanding Winklemann, Lessing, Herder and Taine 
have defined their provinces, they are constantly confounded with 


each other ; and it is often forgotten that the artist is not only the 


proximate agent in regard to his work, instructed and inspired by 
whatever can contribute to its furtherance, but that he is (from 
whencesoever his power,) its creator also. 

It is from a historic point of view that we must survey early 
Christian art, because,—to speak with exactness,—during the period 
when religious impressions were most vivid and most powerful, 
“Christianity,” as Didron declares, “had no art ;” everything 
meriting that name was of pagan origin, and retained its classic 
characteristics after adoption. A nimbus cannot change the 
Apollo into a figure of Christ, nor an aureole convert Venus Ana- 
dyomene iuto the Virgin; yet, it is undoubtedly true that, apart 
from mere iconographical symbols, all the works belonging to the 
early Church are Greek! 

“ Le bon pasteur des catacombes de Rome, copté de l Aristée ou 
de l’ Apollon Nomtos, qui figurent dans la mime pose.sur les sarco- 
phages paiens, port encore la flite de Pan au milieu des quatre 
satsons demi-nues. Sur les tombeaux Chritiins du cimétitre de 
Saint Calixte, Orphie charme les animaux ; ailleurs, le Christ en 
Fupiter-Pluton ; Marie en Proserpine, recoivent les ames que leur 
améne, en présence de trois Parques ; Mercure coiffé du péitase et 
portant en main la verge du psychopompe.” This statement, from 
which no authority upon the subject dissents, and whose verity is 
placed beyond doubt by the fac-similes of the sculptures and paint- 
ings of the catacombs published by D’Agincourt, Didron, Bosio, 
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etc., has usually been stated either without comment or with an 
insufficient one. There must have been some cause, equally general 
and persistent, at work to prevent religious enthusiasm from ex- 
pressing itself in forms essentially Christian when devotional feel- 
ings were intense, and the conditions for their manifestation re- 
mained as yet unaffected by the barbarism that followed Northern 
invasion. Naturally, a multiplicity of factors were co-operative in 
producing the artistic sterility of the first Christian age ; but among 
these there are two that may be discriminated as including most of 
the minor ones. Of these, the first was peculiar to the temper and 
constitution of the primitive Church, while the other is attributable 
to the social and political condition of the empire at large. 

An explanation of the former is found in the fact that the ob- 
ject of art in the first epoch of Christianity was not beauty at all, 
but “edification and instruction.” From the beginning, it ex- 
pressed itself in the spirit of Sixtus’ dedication of the mosaics of 
Sta, Maria Maggiore,—* Xzstus episcopus plebi Dei,” -—and was ad- 
dressed exclusively to the people of God. It was the Jepa ‘wddc, 
the sacred way for the unlearned to those new Elusinia where the 
initiated revealed to their acolytes the secret of everlasting life. 
With far more truth than Knox s famous saying—* Plebis est re- 
ligionem reformare,’——-had in his day, might it have been asserted 
of primitive Christianity that it was the religion of the lowly and 
obscure, the faith of the common people. 

The feelings religious art aimed to excite by presenting to the 
eye designs which the most ignorant could understand, were those 
of devoticnal fervor, not of zsthetic emotion; its object was not 
pleasure, but purification; it was intended to uplift the heart in 
the midst of disaster, and to bring consolation to the afflicted 
when all hope but in the mercy of God had fled! A horror of 
the demon-haunted emblems of that religion whose effigies sur- 
rounded them ; the dread of falling into idolatry; a contempt for 
the body, as inclosing the evil principles inherent in matter, and 
the ascetic tendency so soon manifested in the Church,—all con- 
tributed to impress a suggestive and conventional character upon 
Christian art. Added to these influences were the powerful and 
ever-present feeling of personal insecurity, the constant need of 
preparation for confession or martyrdom, and the frequent sever- 
ance of life’s dearest ties. Hence, it was habitual in the believer 
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to regard life as but the precursor, the initiatory vigil that pre- 
ceded death, and it became his daily endeavor to weaken its 
attachments. To so great an extent was this carried, that it was 
customary for Christians to count as their real birth-day that one 
u,on which they took leave of the earth forever. 

Accustomed to sorrow, and connecting his distress with the 
circumstances whence all the art he regarded as pure derived its 
subjects for its illustration, it followed inevitably that the zsthetic 
faculty remained in abeyance, and whatever of passion or. inspira- 
tion the Christian possessed expressed itself in modes that stand 
far apart from those due to impressions of beauty. More than 
this, Paganism had already appropriated whatever of the beautiful 
lay within the grasp of human capacity, and had rendered its 
ideals in forms of unapproachable perfection. The believer might 
well turn from these lovely creations in despair, as much as repug- 
nance, and in the hopelessness of rivalry occupy himself with 
thoughts which the heathen could not share—with contemplations 
of an ideal excellence in conduct, and with visions of the ineffable 
glories of heaven that were tobe its reward. All objective realities 
vrew dim and doubtful to minds absorbed in meditations like 
these. There could be no place for artistic feeling among men to 
whom light was but the shadow of God, and all the freshness and 
fairness of the earth no more than transitory and illusive sugges- 
tions of that other and unseen world, where all their hopes were 
garnered. Unless we assume that the profession of a supernatu- 
rally instituted religion conferred upon its proselytes a supernatural 
immunity from the influences the environment always exercises 
upon mankind, we must look to general circumstances for any 
explanation of the anomalous fact that so great, so radical and so 
sweeping a revolution as was wrought by Christianity durirg the 
first four centuries, produced nothing whatever in the way of art, 
and this, too, at a period when the necessity for representing what- 
ever was worshipped was beginning to make itself felt among 
believers,—while yet classic culture remained unexpunged,. and 
when the masterpieces of the past still stood undefaced around 
them. 

The anti-naturalistic tendency of the Church has been already 
noticed, but, besides this and beyond her pale, there were causes 
that contributed in the highest degree towards esthetic apathy. 
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Christian art had its origin in what Milman most appropriately 
calls “the age of obscurity.” The ecclesiastical history of the 
first two centuries has always been the despair of scholars, both on 
account of the paucity of its records and their unsatisfactory 
character. This age “mumbleth something to the inquirer, but 
what it is he heareth not,” and we must be content to decipher 
such lineaments as remain uneffaced, and reconstruct its lost 
features according to the measure of our ability. 

Apart from religious considerations, and considered altogether 
as a historical question, the origin and early progress of Christianity 
present one of the most important of all possible problems in the 
scientific study of mental evolution. Schaff affirms that “the 
church is a human society, subject to the laws of history; 
to genesis, growth and development ;” but those will search in vain 
who expect to find any work, of any age, that fulfils the require- 
ments involved in this statement. Possibly, if Merivale had carried 
his original intention into effect, (an intention scarcely realized 
in the “ Boyle Lectures,”) many a blank that the conspicuous dis- 
regard of the historic method shown by ecclesiastical writers has 
left, might have been filled. As it is, the annals of this era are so 
doubtful and fragmentary, that many doctrines now regarded as 
fundamental find no justification in history, and so remain as dog- 
matic formulas, accepted or rejected by equally competent and sin- 
cere inquirers, according to the temper and predilections of their 
minds. What results may follow a thorough study ofthe Nitrian 
MSs., and how much light will be thrown upon this dark period 
by the inscriptions collected by Mommsen, De Rossi and Boéckh, 
cannot be certainly known; but at present anything like a clear 
view of what Balzac calls “la tableau de la socteté moulée sur la vif, 
avec tout son bien ct tout son mal,” is impossible. 


(Conclusion in November number.) 
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"THE Department of Arts and the Towne Scientific School open 

this year with larger classes than ever before. The Seniors 
number 28 and 28* (respectively); the Juniors 38 and 40*; the 
Sophomores 40 and 40; and the Freshmen 43 and 51. A very 
much larger number of students were examined for admission, 
but some were found unprepared, and others (as always happens,) 
failed to appear when the term opened. 

The Sophomores (T, S. S.) are in two divisions,—those who last 
year elected a five years’ course, and those who then elected a four 
years’ course. The former next year will be Sub-juniors and the 
latter Juniors. Thenceforward, the School will each year have five 
classes, two in which the instruction is general, and three in which 
it is chiefly special, The large five years’ Freshmen class shows 
that the Trustees acted wisely in lengthening the course,—an im- 
portant factor in the question whether to entera boy at the Towne 
School being now out of the way, viz.: Could he stand the severe 
work of the four years’ course? The work will henceforward be 
light enough for even a student of not robust health to do 
safely’. 

The instruction in history, while the John Welsh Professorship 
is vacant, is temporarily provided for. Dr. Krauth assumes the 
most important part of it for this half-year; and it is hoped 
that an instructor in history and English may be appointed, in 
order that both departments may be materially extended. 

The “Sixth Course” in the Towne Scientific School, that of 
«“ Studies Preparatory to Medicine,’ has attracted a number of 
special students, in addition to the “ regulars,” who are candidates 
for a degree, and, doubtless, in the future, as it becomes better known, 
will draw a yet larger number. 

In every way, indeed, the prospects of the Towne School and 
the Arts Department are good. Plans are in process of discussion 
for enlargements and extensions, and the near future will, undoubt- 
edly, bring with it important steps that cannot but lead the Uni- 
versity to yet higher ground. 


* Including special students. 
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The following appointments have just been made in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and the Towne Scientific School: Mr. Carl Hering, 
as Instructor in Mechanics and Librarian; Mr. Lawrence B. 
Fletcher, A. M., Ph. D , (Johns Hopkins,) as Assistant in Physics ; 
and Assistant Engineer Henry W. Spangler, U.S. N.,as Instructor in 
Naval Architecture. 


The Wharton School of Finance and Economy opens with a 
class of eight,—two regular students of the Sub-junior year and 
six special students, A large number of inquiries about the School 
have been received, and the class may, therefore, reasonably be ex- 
pected to be larger. 


The preliminary autumn courses in the Medical and Dental 
Departments also opened with increased classes, and the indica- 
tions are that the first year classes in these departments will exceed 
those of last year. 


The effect of the preliminary examination now exacted by these 
departments of all who do not presenta degree in Arts or Sciences, 
or from some reputable high school, or the examining board of a 
county medical society, is working well in securing students of 
higher education, in every sense qualified to begin professional studies 


P.H. Hickman (B. S., 1873,) has been elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Racine College, Wisconsin, and entered upon his duties 
last month. 


The introductory address of the session of 1881-82 of the Law 
Department will be delivered by William Henry Rawle, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, on Monday, October 3d, at 4.30 P. M., in the chapel 
of the University. 

These introductory addresses for the past few years have formed 
an important and noteworthy feature of the Law Department ex- 
ercises. Delivered, as they have been, by some of our most dis- 
tinguished jurists and lawyers, both State and national, they have 
attracted the attention of the community and given to the opening 
exercises an importance they have long deserved. The position 
has become one of honor, and the choice of Mr. Rawle this year—a 
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year which gives promise of being one of the most successful in 
the history of the Department,—was but a recognition of his distin- 
guished merit as a lawyer and a scholar. 

The reputation and size of this department of the University 
has been steadily increasing, as year by year it has become to be 
admitted that the school system is the most thorough and system- 
atic method of training for the bar. A department of one of our 
largest and best-known universities, situated in a city renowned 
for the elevated tone and learning of its legal profession, it is but 
reasonable to expect that its rapidly growing importance will soon 
give it rank second to none in the land. 

There will be a meeting of the Faculty of the Law Depart- 
ment held this week, to determine upon a time for the re-examina- 
tion of the gentlemen conditionally passed at the spring examina- 
tions, of whom in all there were some twenty odd. 

The first regular lecture in the fall course willbe delivered by 
Professor Mitchell on Tuesday, October 4th, at 4.30 P. M., in the 
lecture-room of the Department. 


The race for the “challenge cup” offered by Mr. George W. 
Childs, for competition between crews of undergraduates from the 
University, Columbia and Princeton, was rowed this year upon the 
Schuylkill on July 5th, and was, we regret to say, a failure. 

There were several contributory causes to this result. One, and 
perhaps the most potent, reason for the lack of spectators was the 
condition of the public spirits upon that sad Tuesday. Men were 
in no mood to witness a boat-race while the President hovered 
between life and death. In addition, however, it was generally 
understood that there was to be no race. The committee repre- 
senting the three colleges had got to “loggerheads” over the 
“ eligibility ” of members of the crews, and the matter had been 
allowed to degenerate into a disgraceful wrangle in the newspapers. 

Shortly stated, the facts are these: A majority of the Regatta 
Committee of the University insisted on retaining in the boat a 
member of the crew who in 1879 had hailed from the Department 
of Arts, in 1880 from the Law Department, and in 1881 from the 
Medical Department. 

It was perfectly evident to everyone that these changes had 
been made simply to enable him to comply with the letter of Mr. 
Childs’ qualifications for the contesting crews, 
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The gentleman’s name does not appear upon the rolls of the Law 
Department in 1880, and he therefore had no right to a place in 
that crew. It was not surprising, therefore, that letters were re- 
ceived from both Columbia and Princeton, some months before the 
race this year, entering formal protests against his presence a third 
time from a third department of the University. On May 20, 1881, 
at a meeting in New York, Mr Gilpin, one of the graduate mem- 
bers of the Committee, gave an assurance that the gentleman in 
question would positively not row this year. 

For some reason, however, he matriculated in the Medical De- 
partment within a week after this date, and was then announced 
as the stroke oar of the crew. 

Immediate opposition was manifested, both by the other colleges 
and by older Alumni of the University who would have much 
preferred to see their Alma Mater lose the race without her crack 
oar, rather than win it at the loss of her fair name. 

An article in the September number of the University Magazine, 
and, therefore, presumably giving voice to the opinion of the under- 
graduates, shows a very unfortunate misconception of the ‘matter. 
It is sincerely to be regretted that such a low tone of morals should 
apparently be guiding the men to whom the University must look 
to gain her laurels in the race. 

It is fortunate for the University that the University Magazine 
has a limited circulation among the well-wishers of the institution ; 
otherwise, the opprobrious language with which it has seen fit to at- 
tack Mr. Patterson and Mr. Gilpin would recoil very heavily upon 
the editors of that sheet. Mr. Patterson and Mr. Gilpin are too 
well known, all the facts are too well known, and, we are sorry tu 
add, the regret of all the Alumni is too well known, to need more 
than an assurance to the under graduates, and to the powers that 
be in the boating circles of the University, that the actions of Mr. 

-atterson and Mr, Gilpin have received unqualified endorsemet.t 
from the older Alumni. 

For the credit of our Alma Mater, we hope that next year’s 
crew will be selected with a greater eye to her honor than her 
chances of winning the race for the Childs Cup. 
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N the evening of the 19th of September, 1881, James A, Gar- 
y field, the President of the United States, died at Long 
Branch. Neither faithful and devoted nursing, skilful medical and 
surgical attendance, nor the hopes and prayers of a nation, could 
avail to save his life. And now the nation mourns as one man, 
From Maine to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, each 
sex, every age, all creeds, and all political parties, unite in giving 
expression to a very real sorrow for the murdered President ; and 
the rulers and the peoples of all civilized countries join with us in 
sympathy. We mourn not merely the President, the elected 
Chief Magistrate of our country,—a blow at whom was an assault 
upon our free institutions and a_ personal injury to every citizen of 
the Republic,—but we mournalso the man whose patient endurance 
during weary weeks of suffering, and whose resolute courage in 
the face of death, had rightly aroused popular enthusiasm, Stand- 
ing by his open grave, we cannot enter upon an analysis of his 
character, for, in the awful shadow of his loss, criticism, even the 
most friendly, is hushed. Yet in Mr. Garfield's career there is 
much to challenge admiration and command respect,—his early 
struggles with adverse circumstances, his true and real self-educa- 
tion, his gallant and faithful service in the army, his Congressional 
career, where his force and courtesy in debate and his intellectual 
liberality and breadth of view won the respect of his political op- 
ponents, his scholarly culture, his advocacy of national questions 
upon grounds better and higher than those of mere political 
expediency, his firm resistance in his Presidential administration to 
Senatorial usurpation and dictation, and his efforts to effect a real 
and lasting reform of the civil service. Upon these elements of 
his career it is now a source both of pride and grief to dwell. Of 
pride, that the man whose public life presented these salient 
points rose in our day above the dreary level of American politics, 
and attained tothe highest office in the gift of the people; of 
grief, that a career of such promise has been so suddenly, and, to 
all human view, so prematurely, cut off. 
And this, to-day, is the bitterness of the national sorrow. We 
mourn, most of all, the President who would have risen from his 
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sick-bed chastened and purified by suffering and supported by a 
strength and fervor of popular sympathy that would have mate 
him no longer the representative of one political party, but the 
leader of the whole people in a larger and better sense than 
any President of the United States has ever been. But it was 
not to be. And now the Vice-President has, in obedience to the 
law, become President. It is only under an absolute despotism, 
where the will of the monarch is the law of the land, that the death 
of a ruler and the accession of his successor necessarily involves 
a national convulsion. Even in a limited monarchy, the peaceful 
and orderly succession of rulers is expressed by the cry: “ The 
King isdead! Long live the King!” Still more where, asina republic, 
the power and duty of the Chief Magistrate extends only to the 
enforcement of the Constitution and the laws, and the administra- 
tion of the government under them, the death of that officer, 
under whatever circumstances of sorrow, and the entry into office 
of his lawful successor, ought not to be in any sense a_ national 
crisis. The same popular vote which made Mr. Garfield President, 
cast upon Mr. Arthur the duty of assuming the Presidency in case 
of Mr. Garfield’s death during his term of office. In their appeai 
for popular approval, they stood upon the same platform. President 
Arthur has entered upon the performance of the duties of his high 
office under circumstances of peculiar solemnity, whose true mean- 
ing he has not been slow to read. In his brief inaugural address 
he has in fitting terms referred to the leading principles of his great 
predecessor’s administration, and he has said that which the coun- 
try has been quick to hear,—that it will be his earnest endeavor to 
profit by Mr. Garfield’s example and experience. In his adminis- 
tration of the government upon those principles, he ought to and will 
receive the obedience and support of all law-abiding citizens. 
Yet the country, standing in the shadow of its great sorrow, 
may well ask itself the question: Why is it, that, within the narrow 
limits of less than half a human generation, it has twice befallen 
us that the President of this free republic has fallen before the 
pistol of an assassin? The answer is obvious. President Lincoln 
was a victim to the evil passions which the Civil War had excited. 
President Garfield was as truly a victim to the spoils system. A 
wretch, unfit for any trust, public or private, but shrewd enough to 
perceive that public offices were no longer regarded as sacred 
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trusts, but were treated as the spoils of political warfare, to be dis- 
tributed among the victors as the rewards of partisan or personal 
services, disappointed in his demand for office, struck down the 
President, who to him was nothing better nor higher than the 
chief distributor of patronage. The country owes it to its own fair 
fame, and to itsfuture peace and security, that there should never 
be another Guiteau; but the only way to make that certain is to 
destroy the system which made Guiteau’s crime possible. 

What the civil service of the country should be, can be briefly 
stated. Every citizen, whatever his birth, former nationality, reli- 
gious creed, or political affiliations, should have an equal oppor- 
tunity of offering himself for the service of the Government, and - 
the Government should have an unrestricted liberty of choice 
among all of its citizens. The tenure of office should be during 
good behavior, and “ goed behavior” should be held to mean the 
faithful performance of duty to the Government, and not the ren- 
dering of partisan or personal service. To sum it up, in President 
Arthur’s words: “ The rules which should be applied to the man- 
agement of the public service, should conform in the main to such 
as regulate the conduct of successful private business.” 

How different this is from the present condition of our civil 
service, we all know. The un-democratic, un-republican practice 
prevails of arbitrarily selecting the appointees from political or 
personal favorities. The tenure of office is at the pleasure of 
political superiors. The condition of retention is the performance 
of partisan or personal services. The employes are subject to 
political assessments. And from all this results political demoral- 
ization and corruption. 

That this system is evil and must be reformed, has been offici- 
ally found and declared by Presidents Grant, Hayes and Garfield. 

President Lincoln’s monument is the abolition of slavery. What 
nobler monument can we build to President Garfield than the re- 
formation of the civil service and the restoration of political 
purity ? C. S..P. 





James Starr died on the 2d of September last. Born in Phila- 
delphia on the 19th of July, 1837, he was graduated at Harvard in 
1859, and he studied law in the office and under the direction of 
the late Peter McCall, who was for many years one of the leaders 
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of the bar of Philadelphia. The polished courtesy of Mr. McCall 
manner was the expression of a pure and chivalrous nature, and 
his thorough and accurate knowledge of legal literature, history, 
and principles, made him an admirable preceptor. It is high but 
well deserved praise to say that Colonel Starr was a fitting repre- 
sentative of that school of legal and ethical instruction. 

On the 6th of October, 18€0, Colonel Starr was called to the 
bar ; but his legal studies were soon interrupted by the war. No 
soldier ever drew sword with more enthusiasm. He had a deep 
and earnest conviction of the righteousness of the nation’s cause, 
and he enlisted because, and only because, to him the call to arms 
was that of honor and duty. He first saw service in the three 
months’ campaign of 1861, in the ranks of the 17th Pennsylvania 
Infantry. On the expiration of that enlistment, he was commis- 
sioned as captain in the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry, and on the 14th 
of October, 1864, he was, as its major, honorably mustered out 
with his regiment. His brother officers well knew how largely he 
aided in securing for that gallant regiment its most creditable 
record. He was also, by special detail, attached to the staff of 
General Hooker at Chancellorville, and to that of General Meade 
at Gettysburg. In every capacity, whether as aid-de-camp, line 
officer, or commanding officer of his regiment, he deserved and 
received the willing obedience and respect of his subordinates 
and the approval and commendation of his superior officers. He 
was successively brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel for 
“ meritorious and gallant conduct,” and he had the honor of receiv- 
ing General Sheridan’s thanks on the field of Huntley’s Farm. 
Though constantly at the front, and actively participating in the 
dangers of cavalry service, he had the good fortune to escape 
injury, save in the Wilderness Campaign, where he was severely 
wounded. 

Upon his return to the bar, he quietly settled down to the dull 
routine of professional study and work, and in the practice of his 
profession he exhibited the same qualities which had won his 
military distinction, and which, had he lived longer, would have 
established his professional reputation. Alike as a soldier and a 
lawyer, he was conspicuous for a high sense of honor, sound 
judgment, and carnest, faithful and thorough performance of duty. 
Nor did his profession absorb all his energies. He retained his 
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interest in military matters, and he put to practical use, in the re- 
organization of the State militia, the knowledge and experience 
which he had gained in active service. He took alsoa keen and 
lively interest in politics, and he labored faithfully in the cause of 
national and municipal reform. 

And yet, withal, so modest was he, that but few people really 
knew him, During the war, when at home on the infrequent 
leaves of absence which his sense of duty would permit him to 
ask, he would never wear the military dress. Then, or after the 
peace, though he would talk with interest of the history of the war, 
and with enthusiasm of the military career or services of other, 
and often less distinguished, officers, no word would fall from his 
lips to indicate that he had ever done anything that merited 
honor, Atthe bar, with generous warmth, he praised others who 
were more fortunate, but not more deserving, and he requested 
that, after his death, that meeting of the Philadelphia bar which 
is usually held as a mark of respect to a lawyer dying in active prac- 
tice, should be omitted. 

What he was in less public relations of life—how faithful, de- 
voted and true he was to those who were nearest and dearest to 
him,—cannot be told here. To them his loss is a sorrow beyond 
words. 

In the days to come, to some of us there will be often times when 
we will grievously mourn for that encouraging companionship, 
that enthusiasm for truth and right, and that cool, clear judgment, 
which were always to be found in James Starr; and, as we think of 
him and of others who have gone before, there will recur to us those 
words of James Russell Lowell, in that noblest poem of our day, 
the « Harvard Commemoration Ode,” where, speaking of those 
other sons of Harvard, who fell in the war, he says: 


*‘ Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave, 

No ban of endless night exiles the brave ; 
And to the saner mind, 

We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultation blow ! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack; 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track, 
In every nobler mood, 
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“We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration : 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of expectation.” 


Cc. SP. 


The city of Philadelphia has, according to the census of 1880, 
a population of eight hundred and forty-six thousand nine hundred 
and eighty persons, of whom more than two hundred thousand are, 
in one capacity or another, employed in industrial labor. The 
capital invested in manufacturing business exceeds one hundred 
and eighty millions of dollars, There are more than one hundred 
and forty-five thousand dwelling-houses within the area of more 
than one hundred anc twenty-seven square miles, which is comprised 
within the consolidated city. Intra-urban transit is of great practi- 
cal importance to sucha city. It is obvious that those means of 
public communication which were ample twenty or thirty years 
ago, may be inadequate now. The omnibus has yielded to the 
surface railway, with cars drawn by horse-power. Shall they, in 
their turn, yield to underground or elevated railways operated by 
steam-power ? 

It has been in the past the great boast of our city that every work- 
ingman could have his own roof over his head, and that those who 
are the bone and sinew of the community are not penned like cattle 
in tenement-houses, to the great detriment of their health and 
their morals, but have their own quiet, private homes. To this, 
much of the exceptional morality and prosperity of the city has 
been due, This system of homes began when Philadelphia was a 
village, and when its homes and places of business were concentrated 
within a small compass, But that Philadelphia is no longer a vil- 
lage, but is a great city, is conclusively shown by the facts and 
figures we have stated. In order that this system of homes 
should be preserved and maintained, and should not give way to 
tenement-houses, it is essential that there should be some means 
of rapid transit from the suburbs to the centre of the city, safer and 
more speedy, and lessliable to be blockaded by snow in winter, or to 
be retarded by temporary obstructions of traffic at any time. It 
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needs no argument to show that, if there be an increase of the 
distance, that the man, laboring with hands or brains, can daily 
travel for a fixed cost and without impairment of his mental and 
bodily energies, and that, if there be an enlargement of the circle 
from which the merchant, the manufacturer and the shop-keeper 
draw their customers and their employes, there must result great 
benefit to the trade of the city, and a development and increase of 
its material prosperity. Therefore, on the part of employers and 
employés, there is a natural demand for more rapid transit. 

The revenue of the city must now, and in the future, be raised 
by taxation. The Constitutional limit of its debt has been reached. 
We cannot now saddle posterity withthe load of our extravagance. 
Each year must henceforth bear not only its own burden, but also 
a by no means light portion of the burden which past maladminis- 
tration has laid upon our shoulders, 

The taxable value of real property in the central wards is not 
rising, but falling, and, in order that the net proceeds of taxation 
may be kept up to their present figure, the taxable value of the 
outlying wards must be increased. This can only be done by in- 
creasing the real value, and to accomplish that we must bring 
those wards nearer to the centre. For that, rapid transit is our only 
resource. Again, the franchise of an intra-urban railroad for the 
transportation of passengers, or freight, or both, whether it be 
built underground, on the surface, or elevated, is a very valua- 
ble one. No such franchise will now be granted, save upon an 
adequate pecuniary consideration moving to the city, and with such 
reservations as will constitute the exercise of the franchise a sub- 
ject of municipal taxation. 

Rapid transit will, therefore, doubly aid the city’s finances by 
increasing the taxable value of private property and by creating a 
new and productive subject of taxation. 

Who are the objectors, and what are their objections ? 

First, there are those conservatives who object to everything 
that is new. There have always been such objectors in every 
country, and at every time, to every new improvement, however 
desirable and even indispensable it has afterwards seemed to be, 

Stage-coaches, steam-railways, steam-ships, and street railways 
have each, in their turn, been objected to by those who predicted 
that public and private ills would follow their introduction and 
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operation ; but they have severally triumphed over those who op- 
posed them. Within our day, in our own city, leading citizens, some of 
whom are now living, protested against the introduction of gas 
pipes into our streets and houses, and pointed out the destruction 
of life and property that would surely follow. 

In the light of past experience, the fact that any proposed 
improvement is new, and that it is opposed either by conservative or 
interested objectors, cannot be regarded as necessarily fatal to it. 

Next, the passenger railway companies object. Not unnat- 
turally, they are selfish, and they do not like competition. Yet 
their franchises are not exclusive as against the State nor as against 
the State’s grantees Nor, on moral grounds, are those com- 
panies entitled to much consideration. They have not been con- 
siderate of the rights and just demands of the city and its 
citizens. They have, for from twenty to twenty-five years, been in 
the enjoyment of valuable franchises, for which they paid nothing 
to the State, and upon whose exercise they have been very lightly 
taxed. Lastly, the owners of property on any street over or under 
which the new road will pass, will object. If the road be elevated, 
they will insist that their houses will be deprived of light and air, be 
injuriously affected by noise, and that those houses will be dimin- 
ished in value. The amount of injury by deprivation of light and 
air will, of course, depend upon the width of the street and the de- 
gree of proximity of the railway superstructure to the front of the 
houses on each side. Ina very narrow street, there will be some 
injury in this way. Ina wide street, such as Market Street, if the 
superstructure be in the middle of the street, the injury from that 
source will be very slight. As to the noise, it is to be said that the 
business streets of a great city are not secluded country lanes, whose 
silence is broken by the foot-fall of a passer-by, They are great arte- 
ries, where the tide of commerce surges and where the hum of traffic 
is ceaseless. Besides, most of the streets are now occupied by street 
railways, whose cars are not noiseless. The annoyance by noise, 
therefore, is not to be considered absolutely, but relatively to the 
additional quantity of noise made by the elevated railway teams 
passing over a street crowded with carriages, drays and passenger 
cars. 

It is by no means certain that the apprehended depreciation in 
the value of properties on the line of streets occupied by elevated 
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railways will follow. In New York, the values of properties on 
wide streets (such as the Sixth Avenue,) have been, for business 
purposes, increased, not diminished, by the presence of the elevated 
railway. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution of 1874, there would 
have been more force in the objection of depreciation in the value 
of property and injury to it by noise, and the diminution of its 
natural and necessary quantity of light and air, because there was 
then no remedy if a man’s land were injured, but not actually 
taken, by a corporation in the exercise of its charter powers; but, 
under the just provisions of the Constitution of 1874, every cor- 
poration since then created or brought under its operation must 
make compensation for all the injuries which it causes by the con- 
struction of its road. 

It is true that no man’s property can be taken for a public use, 
save upon condition of making just compensation ; but it is equally 
true that every man owns his property, subject to the right of emi- 
nent domain. Does not the safe and rapid transit of its citizens 
through the limits of the city demand the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain ? 

Every man whose property is taken or injured should be fully 
and fairly compensated; but no man, nor any set of men, should be 
allowed to selfishly obstruct, hinder or defeat this great public im- 
provement. 

It is, of course, essential that the charter powers of the 
corporation that is to build and operate the road should be 
ample for the accomplishment of its purpose, and yet not so ample 
as to infringe upon the just rights of the public, or to exempt it 
from proper governmental control ; and it is equally essential that 
its officers should be experienced and intelligent railroad men, that 
in its construction and operation the lessons which the history of 
the elevated railways of New York teaches may be taken to heart, 
and that Philade‘phia’s rapid transit may be based upon the appli- 
cation of correct principles of railway management. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


LirE oF VoritarreE. By James Parton. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, 1881. 8vo. 2 vols. Pp. viii, 6394653. 
Illustrations. 

The work before us is one of the unnecessary products of the 
press, A life of «the most extraordinary of Frenchmen, and one of 
the most extraordinary of human beings,’ as Mr. Parton, 1n his 
preface, very properly calls Voltaire, was not needed at the pres- 
ent time. If proof of this position is required, it will be found in 
the man’s well-known life, and in Appendix I., at the end of the first 
volume of this biography, where is given a “list of publications 
relating to Voltaire and to his works, arranged according to the 
dates of publication, so far as known, and with their titles translated 
into English.” This list contains four hundred and twenty-eight 
entries, the majority of which are, as might be expected from his 
life and character, antagonistic to the subject. From these works, 
the ten thousand published letters of Voltaire and the fifty thousand 
printed pages of his composition, Mr. Parton tells us, he has com- 
piled his two-volume biography, which could easily have been com- 
prised in one, had the vast amount of extraneous matter and 
the intrusive sensual details which have crept into the book been 
rigidly excluded. 

Francois-Marie Arouet, who assumed, at the age of twenty- 
four, the name of Voltaire, by which alone history remembers 
him, was born at Paris, November 21, 1694, and there he died, May 
30, 1778, in his eighty-fourth year. Ofa fragile constitution from 
his birth, it was not expected that he would live to manhood ; yet 
he cumbered the earth and annoyed his contemporaries for the 
best part of an eventful century. His father was a notary, a posi- 
tion of much importance in France, and destined this child, his 
youngest, for the bar. His mother died when he was seven, and 
neither parent seems to have exerted much influence in the forma- 
tion of the child’s character. This seems to have been left, 
strangely, to his god-father, the Abbe de Chateauneuf, a dissolute 
and impious priest, who early instilled into the mind of his ward 
those germs of immorality and unbelief which were carefully nur- 
tured through youth to decrepit age. This training was not cal- 
culated to be overcome or neutralized by his education at the Je- 
suit College of Louis le Grand, where a youth of his precocious intel- 
lect could easily see through the insincerity of the teachings of the 
sect. The period of his youth, as will be recalled, was the epoch of 
the greatest religious intolerance and bigotry in France, when the 
jesuits ruled the nation with that unscrupulous ardor which has to 
this day made the name the synonym for every unprincipled, 
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deceitful and crafty act. Voltaire’s life was one of constant warring 
against the Jesuits and theirinfluence. Yet who could be more 
thoroughly and entirely a Jesuit than he? What was his life, but 
a lie, from the beginning tothe end ? Here is the doctrine upon 
which he acted: “ Lying is a vice only when it does harm; it is a 
very great virtue when it does good. Be, then, more virtuous 
thanever. It is necessary to lie like a devil; not timidly, not fora 
time, but boldly and always.”” (Vol. L., p. 339.) And what does 
the reader think is Mr. Parton’s comment on this advice? “ This 
we might accept, if he had only laid down an infallible rule, adapted 
to average human capacity, for distinguishing between lies that do 
good and lies that do harm.’”’ It may be difficult to answer the 
oft-asked problem, “ What is truth?” But there certainly is no 
difficulty in determining that there is no moral difference between lies 
that do good and lics that do harm. 


Voltaire was as debased a wretch as ever walked upon the 
earth ; for he was possessed of intellect, education and intelligence, 
yet he degraded his manhood in almost every action of his life. 
He was a trifler in all things. | He was a hypocrite of the worst 
stamp, and dared to do what the most vicious would have shrunk 
from. He loudly proclaimed his faith in the existence of God, but 
denied with equal vehemence the immortality of the soul. He 
professed belief in the church of his fathers, pretended to make 
confession, and then deliberately demanded and partook of the 
most holy sacrament, built a church and sought benefits from the 
Pope,—all at the very time that he was most strenuous in his 
efforts to break down religion and overthrow Christianity. - He 
avowed his admiration for the marriage state; yet for sixteen years 
he lived in open and notorious disregard of it with Madame du 
Chatelet at her chateau. What good lesson can such a life 
teach, and what benefit can be derived from publishing anew its 
story? Is it that he wasa great writer? True, he issued two 
hundred and sixty-five separate publications during his life, and 
his collected works were published in ninety-seven volumes, in 1834. 
But, while these writings exist, do they live ? Certainly not. Ex- 
cepting the History of Charles \T/., which is used, for the purity of 
its idiom, as a school-book for students of the French language, 
what work of Voltaire is familiar to the reading public of to-day? 
The reason for this is that he and his works are wholly of the past, 
never to be revived. The majority of his prose writings were mere 
ephemeral publications, suited for the day and hour when they 
appeared ; and those that, from their subject, might claim recognition 
in matters of history are wholly unreliable, so untrue was he in all 
things. His plays, too, are of the past, and his poems are of medi- 
ocrity, and all of them are flavored with his effete views. There’ 
was very little originality in Voltaire, excepting his wit, which 
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was keen and merciless; and he is better known by his axioms 
and his epigrams than by anything else that escaped from his pen. 
He discovered nothing, he did nothing, he said nothing, that man 
is any the better for. | He was essentially a dabbler; and such a 
vain dabbler was he, that he affected to despise all men of learning 
who were not dabblers, too. He advocated ‘‘a varied culture,” and 
professed to undervalue the man of one talent. Thus, when he 
was endeavoring to comprehend Newton, he said he should have 
venerated him the more if he had written some vaudevilles for the 
London stage. (Vol. L., p. 363.) 

Voltaire’s mainspring of action was his overweening, insatiable 
vanity. It crops out everywhere,—in youth, manhood and old age. 
This fault of his hero, Mr. Parton does not conceal any more than he 
attempts to veil the more glaring and hideous defects of Voltaire’s 
character and life. Neither does Mr. Parton appear openly as Vol- 
taire’s apologist. He rather tries to throw such a glamour around 
his life, that it shall imperceptibly appear as a halo, and doubtless 
many readers will think Voltaire a much-abused man when 
they have finished a perusal of these volumes. This biography 
is an entertaining and readable book, as all of Mr. Parton’s writings 
are, for, being a professional book-maker, he early earned the facility 
of imparting this quality to all of his publications. It seems to us 
that the best criticism that can be expressed upon this work is the 
one given by the historian Prescott upon its subject’s History of 
Charles X/1,: “It bears much resemblance to the gossiping me- 
moir-writing of the nation, with little regard to historic dignity. It 
has, however, the great requisite in a work meant to be popular,— 
that of interest.” These words fit Mr. Parton’s present work ex- 
actly. 

As a literary composition, the work is singularly defective in 
many ways. The translation of the numerous French proverbs, and 
the rendering of Voltaire’s epizrammatic verses into English prose, 
take away from both much of their “ pith and marrow.” Then, there 
are many inelegant phrases and jarring expressions, together with 
needless repetitions, the latter resulting alone from gross careless- 
ness. Thus, on page 459, (Vol. L.,) we read: “ The death of Car- 
dinal de Fleury, January 29, 1743, had created a vacancy” in the 
French Academy, and, on the very next page, “‘ The death of Car- 
dinal de Fleury in January, 1743, made a chair vacant,” etc. The 
chapters have the great merit of brevity, and are so arranged that 
one can be read satisfactorily by itself in a desultory and agreeable 
manner, Mr, Parton’s own sentiment concerning Voltaire’s Ecrasez 
!'lnfame, can be deduced from his opinion on Victor Hugo’s oration 
at the centenary of Voltaire’s death. We all remember it. Mr. 
Parton calls it « the most Christian thing spoken on earth since the 
dying Christ said ‘ They know not what they do.’ ”’ 
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The volumes are beautifully printed on good paper, and embel- 
lished with two portraits of Voltaire and other illustrations. In ad- 
dition to the catalogue of publications on Voltaire, there is a chrono- 
logical list of his works, so far as known, with the titles translated 
into English, which latter innovation we cannot approve, as the title 
of a book should always be given in its own language. To com- 
plete the usefulness of the work, a good index is appended, 


Brier BUT COMPLETE History OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 
GIVING THE CONTEMPORANEOUS SOVEREIGNS, LITERARY CHARAC- 
TERS AND SOCIAL. PROGRESS OF EACH CENTURY, FROM THE ROMAN 
CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT Day. By Mary E. Kelly. Philadel- 
phia: E, Claxton & Co., 1881. 

Of late years, the old popular idea that the study of history is 
for the most part a committing to memory of names and dates, 
intermingled with a few dry facts, has been exploded, and the 
higher duty is recognized of making it the means of tracing the 
rise and fall of the individual, as well as of the nation. It is upon 
the private character of a people that the welfare of a nation must 
depend, and a derogation in the former must be followed by the 
consequent downfall of the latter. ‘To the legislator and the jurist, 
the importance of such study cannot be overestimated ; and, in- 
deed, there is no one who may not feel the beneficial influence of it. 

The proper study of man is mankind,—if we may be allowed to 
invert the aphorism,—and what better field can be found than that 
of true history, which includes not only the political complications, 
but, what is really of more importance, the gradual development 
of the social and literary life of mankind,—a fact which was so well 
recognized by Lord Macaulay? Not that names and dates are not 
well enough in their way, but that they should be accorded a 
secondary place. It is of far more importance that one should 
know the causes which led to the French Revolution, than that he 
should be able to state the exact year of the accession to the throne 
of Louis XVI. 

Laboring under that most difficult of jiiterary tasks,—the 
making of an interesting abstract of history,—Miss Kelly has kept 
the above facts clearly in view. Names and dates are at hand, it is 
true, but kept separate as far as possible from the text ; and, while 
political occurrences are not neglected, social and literary progress 
is thrown into prominence. She has succeeded in condensing into 
a handy quarto volume of eighty-six pages the history of Eng- 
land, France and Germany, from the Roman conquest to the present 
day. There are three columns to a page, each column being de- 
voted to a nation, so that at a glance the contemporaneous events 
may be seen which occur in the sister countries. Asis to be ex- 
pected in a condensation, the composition is a trifle broken in its 
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style, but all matters of importance seem to have been included, 
and are, so far as our examination goes, correctly stated. The 
work will be found very convenient, particularly as a book of ready 
reference, both for schools and families. 


BenjJAMIN’s CHALMERS’ DiGEst OF THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
Promissory Notes AND Cuecks. By M. D. Chalmers, M. A.., 
Barrister-at-Law. Rewritten and adapted to the Law as it exists 
in the United States, by W. B. Benjamin, A. M. es & Co., 
Chicago, 1881. 

The student of law, or any student who aims at excellency, 
should keep in mind the time honored maxim, melior est petere 
fontes quam sectari rivulos. Not only will he who seeks the foun- 
tain-head and drinks of the clear water of ‘leading principle, avoid 
swallowing mi ch that is flat, stale and unprofitable, but he will the 
better learn to distinguish the streams that flow from the pure 
springs of knowledge, from the muddy surface-drainage of false or 
mistaken teachings. 

Nevertheless, in the practical conduct of his profession, the 
lawyer is forced to be more or less familiar with the current of 
great masses of ever-changing modern decisions in a great variety . 
of tribunals. The multiplication of reports of legal decisions has 
become a serious evil in the way of the systematic and ofderly 
study of the law as a science. With the increase of commerce, 
trade and wealth, and the facilities for intercommunication among 
mankind, has grown up a complicated and almost endless variety 
of relationship between men in their dealings undreamed of in 
earlier days; and daily new questions arise which at first sight 
cannot easily be settled by reference to any well-admitted principle 
of law. Hence, the necessity for litigation and the ever-swelling 
flood of new decisions. It might be supposed that in self-defence 
the courts of each kingdom and commonwealth would be com- 
pelled to heed only their own statute laws and decisions, and to 
ignore all others. But as the markets of the civilized world are 
yearly bound closer by the spread of commerce and actual inter- 
change of inhabitants, and business dealings between people of 
States widely distant become more frequent, it becomes more im- 
portant, and there is a constant effort, to make the mercantile law of 
the different States and nations as uniform as possible. Hence, the 
decisions of learned tribunals in all great commercial and financial 
countries on novel points and questions are studied with interest 
in all others. To bring within reach of the practicing lawyer, and 
also (according to.the American editor,) of the student, in a con- 
densed and easily accessible form,as much as possible of the law of 
Great Britain, Continental Europe and the American States, in re- 
lation to negotiable paper, is the object of the work before us. 
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The book is divided into 286 short articles, each containing the 
condensed statement of a separate point. These are followed, 
when necessary in the opinion of the author, by explanations, notes 
and illustrations. Thus: 


“ Art. 71.—No person is liable as a party to a bill whose signa- 
ture is not on it.” 





** ILLUSTRATIONS, 

“1, A., who is agent for X., draws a bill in his own name upon B., payable to C. 
C. knows that A. is only an agent. A. alone is liable as the drawer of this bill. X. 
is not.” 

“ Notrr,—Bills form an exception to the ordinary rule that, when 
a contract is made by an agent in his own name, evidence is ad- 
missible to charge the undisclosed principle, though not to dis- 
charge the agent, etc.” 


“ Explanation 1.—The term person includes firm, company and 
corporation.” 


The foot-notes containing the authorities by which the propo- 
sitions in the text are supported, contain many citations from the 
German Exchange Law and French Codes, as well as of English 
and American decisions. To quote from Mr. Chalmers’ intro- 
. duction: “When the subject matter of an article of this Digest is 
dealt with by the French Code de Commerce, or the German Gen- 
eral Exchange Law, 1849, their respective provisions are compared. 
If they agree, a mere reference to the corresponding sections is 
given. If they differ, the points of difference are given in a note.” 

We think the work will be found of more value as a book of 
reference to the lawyer, than as a text-book to the student, for the 
reason that the conciseness on each point so valuable to the law- 
yer in the active preparation of a case, and necessary in a work of 
this scope, does not enchain the attention of the student as a more 
extended and argumentative style would do. To the student 
nothing could well be “drier” than 287 separate tersely stated 
articles of an average length of half a dozen lines in less than 277 
pages, even when accompanied, as in this book, by numerous “ il- 
lustrations.” These illustrations are printed in smaller type than 
the main text,—a decided practical convenience. They are some- 
times useful in explaining the author's meaning where the state- 
ment of the text is vague or careless. For example: 


“ ART. 210.—The drawee of a bill, as such, incurs no liability to 
the holder, and there is no privity of contract between them.” 
This would appear like a truism (for, of course, one man cannot 
make another liable to a third person by directing him in writing 
to pay the latter a sum of money,) were it not for the illustration: 


“A., having $100 at his bankers’,” (the italics are ours,) « draws a check on them 
for that sum in favor of C; The check is dishonored. C, has no remedy against the 
bankers.” 
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The case in the illustration would very likely be a doubtful one to 
a person ignorant of the law. 

A well-written introduction by the English author explains the 
plan and intention of the work, and discusses shortly the history 
of bills of exchange and the difference between the English and 
French theories of negotiable paper. According to Mr. Benjamin’s 
preface to the American edition, “ while in other particulars carry- 
ing out the plan of the author, the Articles, Explanations, etc., are 
statements of the law in America. ...... The book has thus 
been thoroughly re-written, and the work of the editor incorporated 
with that ofthe author.” Not having Mr. Chalmers’ original work 
at hand, we can express no opinion'on the wisdom of this unusual 
action, and treat the American edition as a new work. 

The index is good—a matter of vital importance in the use of 
any work of the kind. 

We think the book will be a very useful one to the active prac- 
titioner of mercantile law; and it would be by no means uninter- 
esting to the man of business. 


THe AMERICAN JeEwisH PuLpir. A COLLECTION OF SERMONS BY 
THE Most Eminenr AMERICAN Raspsis. Bloch & Co. 1881. 
Pp. 242. 

In this little book, twenty-six sermons by Jewish Rabbis of our , 
day are put together by an unnamed collector, without any discern- 
ible method. Naturally, no claim to completeness is, or can be, 
put forward, The orthodox section of the Church seems to be 
treated badly, even Leeser, Isaacs and Raphall being unrepresented, 
while the reform wing, though favored, may justly complain of the 
omission of Gottheil, Samuel Hirsch and Hiibsch. Notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections, however, this book may be called a remark- 
_able one. Many of us think that the Jewish Church is an institu- 
tion whose beliefs and practices can be very well understood by a 
cursory reading of the Pentateuch, and the Synagogue is connected 
in our minds with the savor of rare incense, the waving of palms, 
and the gorgeous magnificence and mysterious sanctity of an Ori- 
ental priesthood. We have insensibly come to believe that, amid 
all the changes of humanity, the. Jewish religion alone preserves its 
forms unchangeable. <A true understanding of Jewish history, as it 
is to be learned from the Bible and the Talmud, would, of course, 
correct such superficial views. From these sources, the historians 
have been able to point out the rise and development of the Jewish 
idea, and have detected an orderly and steady progress toward 
higher conceptions, combined with a singular power in the Jewish 
people to rejuvenate themselves by assimilating these loftier con- 
ceptions from age to age. . 
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These sermons; which range all the way from mediocrity to ex- 
cellency, seem to be a call for the reconstruction of churches, for a 
fresh organization of religious forces and systems. Apparently 
abandoning as untenable the ancient contests about words and 
forms and rites, this young American Jewish Church hurls itself 
with all its power against the materialism and selfishness of the 
age. Withalmost prophetic earnestness, it cries that the old God 
of humanity still lives, and that the abstractions of science can 
never dethrone Him. Admitting the proper functions of reason, it 
claims place for the emotions and aspirations of man, as well as for 
his observation and his logic, In short, every sermon in the book 
seems to recognize that the old religions are on trial, that a revolu- 
tion is impending, and that it is the duty of the oldest Church to 
lead the revolution in a proper channel, instead of waiting supinely 
to be engulfed by it. 

Are these apprehensions well founded, or are they merely the 
outcome of timidity, or even an unconscious surrender to the spirit 
of infidelity ? 

If we look at the figures of the census, or the architecture of 
the churches, or the numbers of ecclesiastical gatherings, we might 
hope that all such fears are unfounded, or at least premature. But 
we must not forget, on the other hand, that the history of the 
Jewish Church is a history of the religious opinion of the civilized 
world; that it has, over and over again, given birth to religious 
movements which the superficial spirit of the times sneered 
at. The ancient worship of the high places, deep in the affections 
of the people and the court, was rooted out by the spirit of pro- 
phetism,—the mysterious force of temple sacrifices was transformed 
into Synagogue worship which remains to this day the recognized 
form of religious expression,—the arrogant and cultured heathen- 
ism of Rome fell before the new form of Judaism—Christianity,— 
the scattered Arabs and Moors yielded to another form of Juda- 
ism—Islam,—-and the Christianity of the Middle Ages, drinking 
in new life at the ancient fountain of Jewish thought, made the 
Reformation possible. 

Any general movement of American Judaism needs, therefore, 
to be studied closely, as the expression of a Church whose past 
history shows it to have an exceptional religious prevision. _ If this 
Church is in reality transforming itself so as to teach the widest 
humanitarianism, and to ignore and depreciate traditional dogmas 
and ceremonies, it behooves the more numerous Churches to ex- 
amine whether such a movement means decay and death, or re- 
juvenation and new life. Should it prove to be the latter, this 
generation or the next may witness one more defeat of materialism 
and infidelity by the venerable mother religion of the civilized 
world. 
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